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God's Sool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AutHor oF‘ AN OLD Marp’s LOVE’ AND ‘ THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH.’ 


CHarrer XXIX. 
A PARTNERSHIP WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 


oo found Cornelia waiting for him by the luncheon- 

table. Her eyes were red, an unusual sight for him, and one 
always calculated to disturb a man’s equanimity. And Cornelia’s 
massive face was one on which sorrow sat far from prettily, yet 
impressively withal. You could see that she was not a woman 
to cry for a trifle, and the very presence, therefore, of any signs 
of tears was a proof of the reality of her affliction. Hendrik, 
irritated and excited beyond endurance already, felt that his only 
safeguard lay in silence. He threw himself on to his accustomed 
chair at the table, and his equally silent spouse took the seat 
opposite which was hers by right, and which had the advantage 
of somewhat shading her face against the light of the curtained 
windows. 

The heavy stillness of the solemn meal—there is a stillness 
which is far from quiet—was broken by Alers, who thrust his 
head through the dining-room door. ‘“ My dear fellow,” he began 
“T can’t wait for ever. At luncheon, by Jove! You might have 
taken leave of me before you began. Well, shall I tell them you 
seize Fortune by her all too scanty skirts? ” 

Cornelia glanced anxiously at her husband, without vouchsafing 
Thomas a look. 
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“T tell you for the last time thatI refuse,” spluttered Hendrik; 
“and I refuse to continue refusing. I can’t turn my brother-in- 
law out of the house, Thomas, but I can lock myself up in my 
own room till he takes himself off. And I shall do so, unless you 
leave us in peace.” 

“All right,” retorted Thomas coolly, buttoning his coat. 
* Only your ‘no’ was so impetuous that I thought it might roll 
over into a ‘yes.’ They often do when they’ run too fast. I’m 
sorry for you. Ta-ta! What a disgraceI am in all of a sudden! 
But you'll work round, both of you—mark my words—when 
innocency asserts itself, as it is sure to do. Straightforward 
comes straight. That’s always been my motto. Don’t mind me. 
Tm going. You look very glum in here, the pair of you. 
By-the-by, I told Corry about that mistake in connection with 
the lottery-ticket, Henk. She insisted on getting to the bottom 
of some hints of yours. But I didn’t tell her of this magnificent 
new proposal. You see, I never speak of my best actions. Only 
of my second-best. I’m sorry your marriage should form such a 
subject of regret for both of you. Well, you must settle that 
between yourselves. I really am off this time. Luncheon 
getting cold, eh? Atmosphere cold, generally. Ta-ta.” 

He nodded to both of them, and closed the door. 


“ Hendrik,” said Cornelia, putting aside her silence, as it were 
with an effort, yet speaking in a steady tone of voice. “ You 
heard what he said. It is true. He has told me. I can 
solemnly assure you that I never heard the story till this morning. 
In no way was I'a party to the transaction. I must now accept 
the inevitable and swallow the humiliation as best I can. I don’t 
want to know why you ultimately married me, Hendrik. I would 
rather seek repose in a variety of more or less agreeable 
possibilities. One thing, at any rate, I know. It was not for the 
worst of all reasons, money. And one other thing I know also. 
It was not for the best of all reasons—love.” 

“ Cornelia——” he began nervously. 

“Don’t. Let us have no explanations, And no recriminations. 
And, above all, no tendernesses. We shall drop into our places 
like other people, and be very comfortable, I doubt. not, in time. 
I must be honest with you, Hendrik. I have no right to pose as 
a délaissée. I liked you, but, also, I wanted to get married. Well, 
I ammarried. We can’t alter that. I, for one, should not wish to. 
We must both of us extract as much good as we can out of the 
arrangement, But please don’t let us pretend. I have a horror of 
pretence.” 
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“That I married you afterwards,” stammered Hendrik, “is 
surely proof enough that I wanted you—rich or poor—for my wife.” 

“Please don’t let us pretend,” she repeated. “I respect you 
for having married me, and there we must let the matter rest. 
But, Hendrik, we must come to a clear understanding. We 
cannot go on quarrelling for ever about trifles. Only people who 
are excessively fond of each other can afford to quarrel 
constantly.” 

“My dear creature,” interrupted Hendrik, “ we do not quarrel 
constantly.” 

“Well, ‘disagree,’ if you prefer the word. We live in a state 
of chronic disagreement as regards matters pertaining to our 
daily existence. And every now and then there is an outbreak. 
There was one this morning. We pull different ways, Hendrik. 
Now, that must end, or life will be insupportable to us both.” 

“ But what do you want, you?” he cried passionately, and he 
pushed back his plate with a clash against the tumbler behind it. 

“T want,” said Cornelia, unmoved, “to make both of us 
comfortable and contented, once for all. I do not, you see, aspire 
to the unattainably lofty. And the best way to attain my 
moderate ideal—at least, between people who have no unlimited 
stores of romance to fall back upon—is plain speaking. I under- 
take, Hendrik, to do all that you can expect from your wife, or 
the world from Mevrouw Lossell. It is in my own interest, if you 
will, that your home should be comfortable, and my pride will 
rejoice in any public success you may achieve. You ought to 
take your father’s place in the Town Council; you ought to 
become a man of influence in Koopstad, and beyond Koopstad. I 
will do anything, anything to assist you in your career. We must 
work together, for we can no longer work apart. But I also have 
a career before me. And in that you must help me. I am going 
to be somebody socially. I am going to. Iam resolved. I should 
always have desired it, probably, but now, knowing what I know, 
I am perfectly resolved. It is the last resource left to soft-hearted 
women, when their nest is left bare, but I am not soft-hearted, 
and, therefore, in no way to be pitied. But I give you fair, full 
warning. I intend to arrange my life, and I advise you to arrange 
yours, so as to get a maximum of second-best satisfaction out of 
it. We are allies, henceforth, in the war against ennui. Is ita 
contract ?” 

“T can’t imagine what you are driving at?” said Hendrik, 
white and uncomfortable. 

“Surely I speak distinctly. Your object in marrying me is 
your affair, if I may so put it. See that you achieve it. Only, 
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that sounds unfriendly, and I specially wish not to be unfriendly. 
I will help you by all means in my power, compatible with my 
own legitimate claims, if you will confide in me. I, on my part, 
will be frank. Iliked you very well, andI wanted a position. As 
for the romantic side, we won’t inquire when the honeymoon ended, 
but neither of us can have expected it to outlive this morning, 
supposing it to have survived till then. We need not pretend it 
was ever remarkably robust. The chance of the position remains 
forme. I married a man with a large income, and I am going to 
spend that income. Iam not going to waste it, and I am not going 
to exceed it, but I am going to spend it. Is that clear enough?” 

“ You know nothing of my income,” cried Hendrik. 

“Yes Ido. Or, rather, I shall. You forget the Income Tax 
Registers. I shall make inquiries, once for all, either personally 
or through an agent. Through some go-between will probably 
be best. And when I know what your income is, I shall spend, 
say, three-quarters of it. You can always advertise in the 
papers, you know, that you will no longer be responsible for my 
debts.” 

“Cornelia,” cried Hendrik, “I cannot believe you mean what 
you say, and I cannot imagine what is your reason for saying it. 
That the registers are get-at-able is true, and it is as scandalous 
a thing as possible, and means ruin to many a struggling man of 
business. But you know well enough that they are no reliable 
criterion, for nobody gives in his income correctly. Everybody 
naturally puts down too little or too much. And quite right too.” 

“ And which do you do?” asked Cornelia, with a scornful smile. 

“Mine varies immensely, as you can understand, with the profits 
of the business. Whatever do you want, in Heaven’s name? 
Surely you have enough, and to spare. You talk as if I were 
starving you. Did you have a better luncheon than this at 
home ?” 

“No. You know I did not. What I want? I want you to 
answer me one question—truthfully—on your word of honour. 
Do you spend, in our present way of living, one half of your 
average income ?” 

“Tt varies, I tell you, constantly,” stuttered Hendrik. “It 
must be evident to you that it incessantly varies. And there- 
fore——” : 

“TI thought you did not,” said Cornelia quietly. “One word 
more, Hendrik, and I have done. This is my proposal. You 
treble my pin-money. You treble my house-keeping money. 
You start a carriage and a pair of horses. J, on my part, bind 
myself to make no debts, and never to trouble you about money 
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matters. I undertake to accede to all your minor wishes as far 
as you can rationally expect. Do you accept my terms?” 

“Treble! Treble! You are unreasonable. Cornelia, you are 
talking arrant trash!” 

“Do you refuse them? ‘They are an ultimatum. If you 
refuse them, I shall not consider myself restricted to any limit, 
and shall spend what I may deem circumstances to require. You 
had really better accept, Hendrik. It is the only way, I feel sure, 
to establish a comfortable compromise between us. There, I am 
using the word ‘comfortable’ again. It is the right word. We 
ean be ‘comfortable’ still. And I have made up my mind to be 
it. Privation and self-sacrifice are delightful things under certain 
circumstances, but those circumstances are absent in our case. 
Love in a cottage is probably charming—at least for a limited 
period. I dare say one can get on pretty smoothly without it, if 
only one builds out the cottage in time.” 

“You are plain-spoken, at any rate,” he said, trembling with 
annoyance. 

“TI always was. I am convinced it is best in all great crises. 
For daily intercourse little falsehoods come most handy. They 
are the small change of human intercourse, but the big bank-notes 
are best made out in black and white. There, you see how calmly 
I can discuss the matter. Let this be the last great discussion 
between us, even though we should live to celebrate our golden 
wedding. We shall float on smoothly enough on the little cur- 
rency of everyday small-talk.” 

“ Cornelia,” he said hoarsely, “ give up this idea. It is all-im- 
portant to me to save every penny I can. I do not do so from 
any motive of stinginess,I assure you. Itis a daily self-sacrifice.” 

His evident agitation impressed her. ‘ Confide in me,” she 
said gently. ‘Tell me why.” 

“ She would not understand!” flashed through Hendrik Lossell’s 
brain. And all the merchant’s hereditary prejudice revolted from 
the idea of speaking of business matters to a woman. He felt 
how useless would be any attempt to arouse her sympathy for the 
idea which engrossed his whole existence. 

“T can’t do that,” he muttered dejectedly. 

‘You see!” she cried triumphantly, with a sudden complete 
revulsion of feeling. “I thoughtso. And once more, and yet 
again, I refuse to be bound down to the present miserable pittance. 
Should we ever have children, there might be reason to reconsider 
our expenditure. But now I am moderate enough in proposing 
terms that remain well within the limits of good sense.” 

“You are like your brother! You are in league with him!” 
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eried Hendrik. ‘ You want me to take Elias’s money and use it 
as my own!” 

“Has Thomas proposed that?” she asked in genuine alarm. 

“Yes, or as good. You are a worthy couple, the pair of you!” 
cried Hendrik, overflowing with tremulous passion. “My God, 
what have I done to be so miserable! I won’t be bullied into 
making either a rogue or a fool of myself! Who are you, Mejuf- 
frouw Alers, to talk about a carriage and a social position in 
Koopstad ?, Who are you, to dictate to me what my income is and 
how I ought to spend it ?” 

“T am the woman,” she said, facing him tranquilly, “whom 
you wished to marry for her fortune and considered it advisable 
to marry without. God is my witness that I would not touch a 
penny of your wretched charge’s money ; my brother’s sins be on 
his own head. But the very existence of that enormous fortune, 
of which you are the co-heir, proves the unworthy folly of your 
hoards. I leave you time till to-morrow morning. If you refuse 
to listen to reason, I shall consider that I am entitled to act for 
myself.” 

She went towards the door. 

“Halt,” he said, intercepting her with his arm. “Do you 
really mean that you will institute inquiries as to my average 
income, and then arrange your expenditure accordingly ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking full at him. “ Let me pass.” 

“Do so,” he said, “and I will hold up your name to all 
Koopstad.” 

“No, you will not,” she replied, “for the name which I now 
irrevocably bear is your own.” 

In the doorway she stopped for a moment. “ Remember, 
Hendrik,” she said in her ordinary smooth voice, “that we dine 
with the Overdyks to-night.” 

He did not answer her. Long after she had left him, he sat by 
the disordered luncheon-table, his head in his hands. ‘TI hate the 
woman,” he repeated to himeelf, “and yet, I suppose, from her 
point of view she is right. Or, at least, one can understand her 
not caring to share my lot.” 

He did not really hate her. He had never loved her enough 
for that. 


The servant drove him from the room by coming in to clear 
away the things. 
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CuHarTer XXX. 
ELIAS’S EYES OPEN UPON THE WORLD. 


Tuey did not speak to each other again till they were driving 
home in the dark cab from their rather dismal dinner at Tante 
Theresa’s. They had not met until it was time to betake them- 
selves thither, and on their way to the house they had found no 
reason to exchange a word. Both were busy with their own 
thoughts. Lively old Tante Theresa twitted them on their 
dulness. “You are in love still,’ she said. ‘“ You are as bad 
company as a newly engaged couple. Dear me, I thought the 
fever diminished after the crisis. I know mine did; did it not 
Edward?” and she laughed a bright laugh to her white-haired 
husband. 

And then she said sweetly to Cornelia: “How especially 
fortunate for you, my dear, that your husband should be so 
excessively fond of you!” 

“Why ‘peculiarly fortunate,’ Tante Theresa?” asked Cornelia 
sharply. 

“JT did not say ‘peculiarly’; I said ‘especially,’ my dear. 
And pray do not take offence. I must beg of you not to get into 
a habit of taking offence. In our family we never do so.” 

“Tante Theresa!” cried Isidor, in protest from the corner 
where he was playing chess with the master of the house, and 
gracefully losing the game. 

“Not visibly, Isidor. Nobody knows what happens inside us as 
long as we keep the curtains drawn.” 

“Wash your curtains, say I, or take them down!” shouted 
Isidor, wheeling round on his chair. “These curtains that have 
been drawn for generations—shade of Gamaliel !—how dirty they 
have got!” 

“I wish you would attend to your game, Isidor,” interposed 
Uncle Edward querulously, “instead of saying rude things to 
your aunt. You are losing, in part through your carelessness. 
Of course you have no chance against me, if you don’t even do 
your best. Mate again.” 

“One question, Cornelia,” said Hendrik’s voice in the dark 
silence of the slow four-wheeler. ‘ You are resolved that this 
scandal shall take place?” 

“TI am resolved,” she replied, “to avoid scandal and misery. 
I think I know better than most women the limits of my own 
weakness and my own strength. Such a life as you propose to me, 
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Hendrik, is, under the circumstances, impossible, It is simply 
beyond my strength, because heneath it. I must have something 
to fill up the void which I feel. At home I had enough of hard 
work and struggling upward. Perhaps I have got into a way of 
struggling upward, and must go on. Look at your Aunt Theresa, 
how she scorns me with her smiles. It would kill me in the 
loneliness of my existence. If I can’t have love, I must have envy. 
We women are poor medleys of strong wine and strong poison. 
Forgive me, if you can. Hate me, if you will. No, don’t—it 
would be too uncomfortable.” 

“You are resolved?” he repeated. Her words had flowed past 
him. One thought only was in his mind. 

“Tf you understood me, you would no longer ask,” she said. 

He sank back in the musty cushions. 

“TI suppose I must let you have the money,” hesighed. “ Not 
the carriage. I can’t give you the carriage.” 

“We can wait with the carriage till May,” she made answer— 
they were in the first week of April—* it will fit in better with 
the carriage-tax.” 

“To give you the money,” he said faintly, “means the ruin of 
all that makes life worth living to me.” 

* Will you tell me why?” she asked—not gently this time, 
but incredulously. 

“ Yes,” he answered suddenly, carried away by his hopelessness, 
“because only by laying aside every penny I can spare, I may 
still hope some day to be head of the house of Volderdoes Zonen.” 

“ But you are that already,” she said. 

“Tam only acting partner. Elias owns almost all the shares. 
I am buying them from him as fast asI can. So slowly!” 

“But, Hendrik, that must be a very long proceeding. And, in 
course of time, they will come to you and Hubert naturally 
through his death.” 

“He may survive me. He is twice as strong a man as I am.” 

“The dead have no need of money,” she said. 

“ But don’t you see,” he cried, bending forward in the darkness, 
“that I am growing richer every year. For the acquisition of 
each share means a great increase of income. If only I have 
time—have time ” he gasped in his eagerness. “ And think 
of the future! Volderdoes Zonen! We shall be among the 
richest in Koopstad ! ” 

“ And in the meantime?” she said. ‘ Long years of miserable 
struggle—for an idea? And at last, when we are old and 
decrepit, a success we no longer care for. Or, perhaps, your 
brother’s death makes the life-long battle suddenly superfluous.” 
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“But you do not understand,” he stammered desperately. 
“The commercial honour at stake——” 

“T have never understood the intangible, Hendrik,” she 
answered. “It is not in my character. I have never taken hold 
of what I cannot touch. But what is visible I can see as well as 
most people. I should like nothing at this moment so much as 
to play the réle of generous self-sacrifice. It looks well, and it 
is agreeable to one’s own feelings. How nice it would be to say: 
‘My husband, your ideal shall be mine. I will starve myself 
with pleasure for an object I don’t appreciate!’ But I know 
that, easy as the promise is to make, it would be impossible for 
me to keep it. Let me be honest and deny myself the momentary 
pleasure which so many softer-hearted people enjoy. But let me 
do what I can. We may probably come to a further compromise, 
as you now bring forward new considerations, which to you seem 
all-important. Give me the carriage—I cannot do without it. 
Look at this cab !—and a moderate sum for entertainments, and I 
will leave you the rest, which is probably pretty nigh half, 
without any further demands on my part for the next three 
years. We will revise our budget then. But surely you could 
find some way of making mouey faster than by merely earning it ?” 

“ Cornelia, you would argue with the devil. He would have 
had the worst of a bargain over your soul in the good old- 
fashioned days. I fancy he would have ended by saying that he 
couldn’t do it at the price.” 

His words were light, for at least he had gained a concession, 
and he could trust his inflexible wife to stick to her part of the 
bargain. 

“TI do not understand jokes in connection with religion, 
Hendrik,” she said coldly. She felt that once again, in the 
tussle, her victory seemed very like defeat. And it was herself 
that had defeated herself in the very moment of his surrender. 

A less honest woman, she thought, would at least have got all 
the credit for herself by promising a little more, and nerforming 
a little less. The idea annoyed her. 

“T am too straightforward,” she said aloud, “and too sober. 
You should have had quite a different kind of wife, Hendrik, one 
of those women who always get their own way by saying they 
are going to do yours.” 

This confession did much to accentuate Hendrik’s returning 
self-content. 

“ You shall have the carriage in May,” he said cheerfully, 
“and we will settle about the parties next autumn, and I accept 
your word of honour to make no more debts.” 
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“But Hendrik, it is only for three years,” she protested, 
irresistibly driven to “ dot all her i’s.” 

“So be it,” he answered. “Much can happen in three 
years.” 

“You must be rich by then. I am sure you can be, if you 
choose. Not, not by—you know—Thomas. But how are great 
fortunes made in a short time, if people only have something to 
start with? Money breeds money, I have always heard. There 
is the Stock Exchange, for instance. Thomas told me, not long 
ago, of a man who had made one hundred thousand florins there 
in ten days.” 

“Yes; and there is Monte Carlo,” said Hendrik, laughing. 

The carriage was approaching the house, and he looked out at 
the hall-lamp growing momentarily clearer. He was triumphant 
at the promise about the debts. That was well worth a carriage 
which must be cut down to a one-horse affair to begin with. He 
would buy a brougham second-hand, he thought, and get a livery- 
stable man to job it. 

He helped his wife out, and ran lightly up the steps. A man 
was standing in the hall behind Mulder. ‘“ There is a message 
_ from the Villa, Mynheer,” said the servant eagerly. “The Baas 

has been waiting for you for the last half-hour. It seems that 
Mynheer is not well.” 

And then Hendrik saw that the man in the half-shade was 
Elias’s head-gardener. 

Husband and wife exchanged a glance of passionate question 
—neither hope nor fear. “Why did you not send him on?” 
Lossell inquired angrily. 

The gardener stepped forward into the light. 

“Mulder said you might be back any moment, Mynheer. I 
was afraid to miss you, if I i 

“What is the matter with your master? Is he ill?” 

“IT don’t know, Mynheer. I showld suppose so, for the coach- 
man has gone for the doctor, and the Juffrouw told me to fetch 
you at once.” 

“Call back the cabman! I shall start without delay. Don’t 
wait up for me, Cornelia.” 

The servant ran out into the night, hallooing at the top of his 
voice. But no light was visible playing hide and seek among the 
trees. Darkness and silence. 

“T must go on foot then,” cried Hendrik impatiently from the 
steps. “Come with me, Baas.” And he hurried down the 
avenue, his mind surging with questions to which no answer was 
possible at the moment. The gardener joined him, and together 
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they turned towards the road over which Hendrik had already 
walked in the morning of that day. 

When Hendrik arrived at the Villa, he was immediately 
ushered into Elias’s bedroom. As he threw open the door, he 
heard his step-brother’s voice in eager, high-pitched tones. A 
couple of people were in the room, Johanna, and the blind man’s 
old friend, Dr. Pillenaar. Elias sat at the farther end by the 
bed, in the light of a shaded lamp, a loose dressing-gown thrown 
round his stalwart frame. Johanna was bending over him, and 
soothing him. Dr. Pillenaar stood at a little distance, watching 
the pair with a perplexed look on his fine old face. He was hale 
and hearty still, but he no longer visited other patients than 
Elias Lossell. 

“Who is there?” cried Elias, as soon as the door opened. 
“Ts it Hendrik? Hendrik at last ?”—Johanna told him that it 
was—“ Oh, Hendrik,” he continued, “ you must help me. I am 
sure you can help me. I have told Dr. Pillenaar so, and Johanna. 
You can’t know. I am sure you can’t know. Just fancy, how 
terrible it is, Hendrik, there are people in the world who haven’t 
got enough to eat for themselves and their little children—and 
nobody gives it them!” 


CuHarter XXXI. 
TWO BROTHERS IN MISFORTUNE. 


Ir happened very rarely indeed that Elias went out at night. 
And on the few occasions when he obtained permission from 
Johanna to do so, it was almost invariably on condition that the 
old lady herself should accompany him. On this eventful Sunday, 
however, an exception had been made. A message had come up 
from the hamlet a quarter of a mile beyond the Villa, that one of 
Elias’s favourite pensioners, an old:man of nearly eighty, was very 
ill, and desirous to see him again. Johanna, whom an injured 
foot confined to the grounds, had declared positively that her 
charge could not be trusted to go, but the girl who had brought 
the request—a granddaughter of the invalid’s—had given so 
distressing an account of her grandfather’s restless longing, that 
Johanna, flattered in her heart by this affection the blind man 
had called up, had unwillingly consented to reconsider her 
resolve. ‘“ He can’t speak to him, Juffrouw, unless you come, but 
he don’t want to,” the girl declared. ‘ He's too weak to say 
much. He says he only wants to see his beautiful face again, 
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and touch his hand in thanks for all that he’s done for us, and 
then he can die content.” Johanna could understand the senti- 
ment. She felt that it must be treated with respect. 

Elias, upon being consulted, declared his immediate readiness 
to start. John could go with him. Yes, certainly, he must 
“see” old Volsman again, if the good creature was worse. And 
might he take some more of that strong jelly, and some soup and 
eggs, and a bottle of wine in a basket? John would carry it. 
He hurried on the preparations with such energy, that Johanna 
had no heart to bring forward fresh obstacles, and she saw him go 
off into the starlit cool spring night, and lingered long upon the 
terrace, watching the two men out of sight with many doubts and 
fears, and wondering whether John would remember one half of 
the injunctions she had poured into his motionless ears, 

The visit to the dying man was necessarily only partly satis- 
factory. Elias could sit by the bed and speak a few words of 
sympathy—and that was all. “Poor Volsman!” he murmured. 
“Soon get better. I do hope you will soon get better. I know it 
is so tiresome to be ill.” And Volsman could only clasp Elias’s 
powerful, useless hand in his two emaciated ones, and lie looking 
at the solemn sightless eyes. After a moment or two John, who 
found the atmosphere of the poor little cottage decidedly depress- 
ing, touched his master’s arm and led him away. He caught up 
the empty basket, nodded to the distressed womenkind of the 
family, and walked out. 

As the pair turned into the principal street of the tiny village, 
Elias, who had already taken a very long walk in the afternoon, 
expressed an opinion to the effect that he felt tired, which was 
welcomed by his companion as a Godsend, so eager are we to 
consider our vices abetted by the Almighty. For John, who had 
only been a few months with his present master, had recently 
established a more or less harmless flirtation with the barmaid of 
the village gin-shop, and at this mement he was chafing inwardly 
at the idea of having to pass her door without as much as a smile. 
Elias’s casual observation procured the lover a too welcome pretext, 
and he stopped, with a sudden resolve, at the door of the little 
“ Tappery ” and, pushing it open, guided the blind man to a seat by 
the wall inside. 

The little room was close and smelt of pipes long smoked and 
liquors long consumed—a flat unwholesome, yesterday-evening 
smell, At this moment it was completely deserted, but for a dirty 
figure—a tramp, probably—huddled up in a corner, half-asleep. 

Elias could not perceive where he was, but he understood that 
John had kindly procured a seat for him in some cottage. He 
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was not really so tired as to require a rest, and the musty smell 
was extremely distasteful to his delicate nerves, but he had not 
the heart to appear ungrateful. So he sat down calmly on the 
bench near the wall, while John dived into the adjoining kitchen 
to hunt up his lady-love. 

He believes to this day, does John, that he spent two minutes in 
that kitchen. In reality he remained there for more than ten. 
Cupid may not be so blind as some people like to believe him, 
but, if not blind, he certainly never has learnt to look at the 
clock. 

Elias, meanwhile, sat alone with the tramp, of whose presence 
he was at first unconscious. The tramp, on his part, who was not 
asleep, as John had flattered himself, but merely drowsy, re- 
cognized Elias, as soon as his eyes—i.e. the tramp’s—had dis- 
tinguished in the dusky atmosphere the lines of the blind man’s 
face. For this poor wayfarer was a person well known in all the 
country round, a deaf and dumb pedlar called Jops, and he would 
not have been a stranger to John, had that enamoured swain 
caught a glimpse of his features. He often brought up his 
ribbons and reels of thread to the Villa, and Johanna would buy 
of him, and Elias had given him a penny many a time. 

Jops was deaf and dumb, but he had learnt, like so many of his 
kind, to read the motions of the lips with a dexterity which 
minimised the difficulties of conversation with him, if only you 
took care to speak slowly and to exaggerate the action of the 
mouth. He could answer you by guttural notes and noises 
which, though hideous in themselves, were fairly intelligible to 
those who cared to concentrate their attention upon them, and 
in addition to this, he was perfectly at home in the ordinary 
dumb alphabet, which he used with the few who understand it. 

He had often watched Johanna in her intercourse with Elias, 
and had long yearned for an opportunity of contact with this 
great gentleman who was his brother in affliction. How well he 
would be able to speak to him, far better than all these menials, 
who never properly took the trouble to learn. 

No sooner had he seen this utterly unexpected opportunity, 
than he slouched rapidly across the room, and taking Elias’s hand, 
spelt across it with his own gnarled and dirty fingers: 

“Good day, sir.” 

Elias was alarmed. “Who are you?” he said. “John, who is 
it? It’sastrange man. I don’t know his hand.” 

The pedlar quickly told him, and bade him not be frightened. 
He would stop if it was displeasing to Mynheer, said Jops. He 

was deaf, too, like Mynheer, and dumb into the bargain. 
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Mynheer would remember having bought of him. He had hoped 
it would not be displeasing to Mynheer, he repeated, if he spoke. 

No, it was not displeasing to Mynheer. The first shock over, 
Elias even followed, with increasing interest, the clear quick 
touches upon his hand. How seldom the blind gentleman had an 
opportunity of conversation with anyone but his two or three 
attendants. He was delighted to find how well he understood, 
even though the alphabet differed here and there from the sim- 
plified code Johanna was in the habit of using. Jops crossed over 
to the other end of the table, and turned the paraffin lamp so that 
its light should fall full on Elias’s face, and thus entire communi- 
cation was established between them. This new mystery Elias 
did not comprehend, but his inelastic brain was content to 
acquiesce in it. And so they sat together by the soiled deal table 
in the murky little taproom—with the glare of the lamp, from 
which the shade had been removed, upon them and their sordid 
surroundings—so they sat, close to each other, bending forward 
over the juncture of their hands, the simple-brained, useless 
millionaire, and the quick, clever beggar, linked by their common 
affliction, eager to make the most of the brief union which fate had 
seemed to afford them. And in those few moments Jops com- 
municated to his companion several interesting facts concerning 
himself and his surroundings which had previously been entirely 
unknown to the lonely gentleman. But of these more anon. 

“And do you like going about and selling? Is it not very 
amusing ?” said Elias presently. “TI am rich, as you say, but I am 
often so dull.” 

“In the summer it is not so bad,” answered Jops, “but in the 
winter sometimes it is terrible. So cold. And often nothing 
earned in the end.” 

“Then why do you not stop in the winter? If I were you, I 
should sell in the summer only.” 

“Stop! How can I stop?” answered the pedlar impatiently. 
He was angry with the rich man’s ‘insouciance.’ He had to spell 
his words more calmly, however, before Elias could understand. 

“Who will give me bread if I stop? As it is, I often have not 
enough to eat in the winter. We can’t all sit in our fine houses 
like you.” 

“ But if you have no bread, the rich people give it you.” 

“ Not they, as a rule, unless I earn it.” 

“ Of course you earn it. But if you can’t earn it, they give it.” 

“Ha, ha! Not they.” 

“There was a short pause. Then Elias asked, a little tremu- 
lously— 
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“Are you sometimes hungry, do you mean to say ?—without 
getting bread?” 

Jops looked into the beautiful, blind face. Was this brother in 
affliction fooling him? 

“Oh, no,” he spelt back savagely, “not I, nor any of the others. 
The people who die of starvation do it for fun—with sacks of 
potatoes in the cellar. And the little children, they like it too, 
cold, and hunger, and want.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Elias quietly. He had never come 
into contact with irony before. “Iam glad they like it, though I 
cannot think why they should. I do not like being cold or 
hungry, but I do not quite understand.” 

At this moment the door which led to the kitchen was thrust 
back. The pedlar saw it begin to move, and, with one dart, he 
regained his former place at the other end of the long table. Once 
more he fell forward on his arms and pretended to be asleep. 

John came into the room and respectfully touched his master’s 
arm. Elias rose dreamily. “Do you think we had better be 
going, John?” he said. “Yes, Johanna might begin to get 
anxious. Then I must say good-bye, Jops. You, must come and 
see me as soon as youcan. 1am much obliged to you for having 
talked to me. I have no money with me, but I will give you some 
when you come. And if you know of any who want money and 
can’t get it, you must bring them to me. I promise that I shall 
give it them.” 

All this, spoken with Elias’s wearisome utterance, was, of course, 
lost on the deaf and dumb pedlar, asleep with his eyes on the table. 
But to John it conveyed confusion and alarm. He ran to the 
individual in the corner and shook him violently. The pedlar 
lifted up a frightened face, which in no wise lessened the footman’s 
apprehension. ‘“Jops, by Jove!” he muttered. But explanations 
being impossible, he resolved to seek safety in flight, and walked 
home as quickly as he could with his now entirely silent charge. 

“ Mynheer was tired, Juffrouw,” he said, in the course of his 
accurate and circumstantial report, “and so we sat down for a 
moment in a highly-respectable cottage by the roadside. As it 
happened, the deaf and dumb pedlar came past, and, as he 
pretended he could talk to Mynheer, I quickly came away again.” 

“In a cottage? You should hardly have done that,” said 
Johanna. “ Of course you did not leave Mynheer for one moment 
alone ?” 

“J—oh, Juffrouw !—what are you thinking of? It would be as 


much as my place is worth, not to speak of the danger to the poor 
dear gentleman.” 
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“Tt would indeed,” said Johanna grimly. {But, nevertheless, 
she was fairly satisfied, as much so as could have been expected, 
her absence being unavoidable. ‘You have managed very well, 
John,” she said patronisingly. “I don’t wonder you feel personal 
sympathy for your unfortunate master. But it is pleasant to 
think one can trust a servant in such matters as these.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“4 FOOL AND HIS MONEY.” 


But when she helped her charge to bed, as was her nightly custom, 
Johanna discovered that her sensation of relief at Elias’s safe 
return had been somewhat premature. 

The idiot was unusually silent, wrapped, as it seemed, in the 
cloud of his own untransparent thoughts. ‘“ What is it, Jasje?” 
asked the old nurse once or twice. He only shook his head 
in answer. 

Presently, however, when the time came for repeating his few 
sentences of evening prayer, Elias drew back. ‘Dear boy, what 
is it? Tell Johanna. Are you ill?” the poor old woman repeated 
in anguish of mind. 

“ Johanna!” suddenly burst out the fool, with what for him 
was impetuosity, “why do some people like to be miserable and 
cold and to die of hunger?” 

“‘ Nobody does,” replied Johanna. “ You mustn’t trouble your 
head about such nonsense.” 

“Then what makes them do it if they don’t like? They don’t 
do it, do they? It’s only a joke?” 

Johanna had always striven, as far as she possibly could, to 
keep the knowledge of human suffering from Elias’s mind. “He 
has enough to bear as it is,” she would say. ‘ What is the use of 
acquainting him with sorrows he can do nothing more than he 
does already to alleviate? These things would only prey upon 
his mind.” So she encouraged him in the theory which he had 
worked out for himself that the relations between rich and poor 
were regulated by an incessantly sliding scale of supply and 
demand. 

Nevertheless she had often asked herself whether she was not 
keeping a source of comfort from Elias. For to her coarser 
nature it was very plain that we derive our chiefest satisfaction 
from the contemplation of suffering in others. And so she went 
as far as she dared, warned back beyond certain limits by a dread 
of his hyper-sensitive sympathy. ‘You are not able to see, but 
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you have beautiful flowers all the same. You are deaf, but you 
can go driving in a fine carriage. A continual balance of plus and 
minus. You have more privations, but also more comforts than 
other people.” Elias understood that comforts and privations 
were irregularly scattered over the world. But he had never 
known that there existed wants which man might perhaps have 
relieved, and did not. 

“Some people are rich and some are poor, Jasje,” said Johanna 
evasively. 

“TI know. But the rich help the poor.” 

“Not always. They cannot always. Now you are rich, Elias, 
but you are deaf and blind. Most poor people are not, and are 
more fortunate than you.” 

“Not always!” cried Elias, who had only heard the first two 
words. “Not always! Not always! And if they don’t, what 
happens then? They don’t like to be hungry. Nor do I. I 
don’t believe it. I understand. They are unhappy at being 
hungry, just as I was at being blind. Nobody can make me see 
again, but if you’re hungry, everybody can give you bread. Why 
don’t they?” 

“Hush, hush, Elias,” entreated Johanna, drawing him towards 
her. She wanted to tell him how much is done for the deserving 
poor, but he broke away from her, too excited to listen. 

“T won’t pray!” he cried. ‘ What’s the use of praying, if God 
doesn’t do it? Does God let the people die of hunger? He can’t 
be good, Johanna, as you always say, if I ask Him to give them 
bread and He doesn’t do it. Why doesn’t He do it when He can?” 

Johanna was horror-struck by this wild rush of blasphemy. 
She shuddered in her comfortable little soul. What to answer 
she knew not. But, fortunately, for the moment no answer was 
required of her. Elias stood away in the shade of the lofty 
room, his long nightdress falling round his majestic figure, his 
golden head uplifted in impotent protest. He looked like some 
priest or prophet of a religion long since dead, in that flowing 
white garment. The veil had dropped, as it seemed, from his 
eyes. ‘They were blazing into the darkness before him like stars 
that vainly seek to illumine the night. 

“ God will surely help them, if weask Him,” he murmured more 
calmly. “I have never asked Him yet, and perhaps He doesn’t 
know. Oh, Johanna, you should have told me to ask Him.” 

And he sank down on his knees and began aloud: “O God, 
there are a lot of people who haven't got any bread. Please give 
it them, O God, and clothes also, and make them——-” Suddenly 
he stopped. “But they are asking for themselves,” he cried, in 
VOL. XCV. x 
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fresh anguish. ‘They can ask as well as 1; and He doesn’t hear 
them. It must be that they don’t know about Him; why don’t 
people tell them? Johanna, come here to me. Come! If you 
know about God, for you told me, why don’t you tell everybody 
else? They are dying of hunger because you never told them. 
Oh, Johanna, you are a very, very wicked woman! Oh, how 
could you be so horribly wicked not to tell?” And at this 
sudden loss of all that he held most dear, Elias, for the first time 
that evening, burst into tears. 

Once more she tried to soothe him. It was not soothing he 
wanted, but the truth. 

“Why didn’t you tell them?” he reiterated. ‘ How could you 
keep it only for me?” 

“They know, dearest,” she answered, pressing him tightly to 
her motherly bosom. “God thinks it best for them to leave 
them poor.” 

“Poor!” he cried passionately. ‘Iam not speaking of ‘ poor.’ 
It is ‘breadless’ I am speaking of. Oh, Johanna! They are 
breadless. And He knows.” 

He lay trembling on her breast. A fever spot burned on his 
Cheeks. And gradually he sank into a silence which was not 
the usual dulness after intellectual exertion, but the unusual slow 
fluttering exhaustion of an emotion too strong for his powers 
of control. 

His condition alarmed her. She was soon alarmed by anything 
out of the common in the placid flow of her charge’s healthy 
existence. She felt his pulse, anxiously, once or twice, and then 
she softly slipped his head down on to the sofa cushion next to 
her, and rang the bell, and sent the coachman for the doctor. 

The movement roused Elias. ‘“ What is the matter?” he asked 
feebly. “Oh, I know. I remember. They are all hungry. He 
said so. And the children cry. And nobody helps them. What 
are you doing, Johanna? Are you going to help them? Some- 
body must!” 

She took his hand in‘hers again. She knew not what to do or 
say. “I have sent for your good old friend, Doctor Pillenaar,” 
she told him; “he is sure to put everything right, as he always 
does.” 

“JT want no doctor,” said Elias impatiently. “Iam not ill. I 
want Jops; he must tell me more about it, and advise me. No, 
Jops told me they liked it. He tells lies.” 

Johanna was more distracted than ever. She felt dimly that 
the dumb pedlar must be responsible for at least part of the 
mischief. But how? 
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“The kind gentleman might help, but not the doctor,” said 
Elias; “the kind gentleman who used to come long ago, and tired 
my head”—he meant his father’s notary. “Send for the kind 
gentleman, Johanna. Send for him at once. He told mehe could 
take all the money that was mine and do what he liked with it. 
Johanna, perhaps at this moment they are dying like that in 
Koopstad. They must go and tell him to come at once and bring 
all my money with him. And Hendrik must come too. I won’t 
sleep! I can’t sleep! Oh, Johanna, you don’t care to help! You 
are a wicked woman, and I thought you were so good.” That 
idea to him seemed almost worst of all. 


The doctor, on his arrival, obtained such inadequate information 
as the agitated nurse was able to bestow. He examined his 
patient and found him in a condition of nervous excitement for 
which no reason, it seemed, could be adduced. He was alarmed, 
for, in the abnormally diseased state of Elias’s brain, any com- 
plications might lead on to unexpectedly disastrous results. “It 
is a mental strain,” he said. “You must calm him. At all costs 
you must calm him. His pulse is at fever-height.” 

“ Mynheer is continually asking for the notary,” said Johanna. 
“And for his brother. But I did not like to trouble anyone 
so late.” 

‘“<Tf he asks for them, he must have them,” said Doctor Pillenaar. 
Anything to quiet him and give the brain rest.” So fresh messages 
were sent out. 

“T must have the kind gentleman to help me,” Elias repeated 
over and over again. Ask Doctor Pillenaar to help me, Johanna. 
If God doesn’t do it, we must do it ourselves. Perhaps He waits, 
because He wants us to begin.” 

When Hendrik made his appearance, the same refrain greeted 
his ears. The notary came latest. He had been absent from 
home when the messenger arrived there. Hendrik looked up in 
indignant amazement, and exchanged a formal bow with the new- 
comer. The brothers, Hendrik and Hubert—it will be remembered 
—had quarrelled with their father’s legal adviser about the re- 
construction of the firm with Elias’s money. Notary Borlett 
was the last man whom Hendrik wished to meet in the idiot’s bed- 
room. 

The three gentlemen stood grouped, in an irregular half circle, 
round the shining white bed in its cold emptiness and the big 
chair by its side, on which Elias lay in the dressing-gown Joharna 
had thrown round him. The old nurse had sunk down by this 
chair, with one arm over its back. She held her darling’s hand in 
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hers and looked anxiously from him to his visitors, and then back 
again into his troubled, sightless face. Her look said: ‘“ Help 
him! He cannot help himself!” The full glow from the lamp 
on the bed-table made a bright spot round the little group. And 
the three men stood in the half-light and looked on, and knew not 
what assistance to bestow. They were men of the world, men of 
the clear, straightforward, hard-working mid-day of life; what 
understood they of Elias’s clouds and shadows? The world was 
cruel, ruthless, crushing all who, through their own unfitness, 
were not strong enough to resist it. Life was a law of political 
economy. Statistically it was perfectly correct that a percentage 
of superfluous humanity died of hunger, and ought to die of hunger, 
every year. 

“Tell the kind gentleman, Johanna,” said Elias, appealing to 
his old friend in fear of the stranger. “Tell him that I hope he 
has brought all my money with him. I want all of it to be given 
to the people who have got no bread, and no clothes, and no fires. 
All of it. He must divide it. Like Johanna does at Easter and 
Christmas-tide.” 

The three looked at each other. Hendrik Lossell smiled a 
painful little smile, and shifted from the right foot to the left. 

“Explain to him, my good woman,” said the notary, “that it 
can’t be done.” 

And Johanna explained. And she reasoned with him, following 
the notary’s and the doctor’s promptings and repeating their 
arguments. But none of them had reckoned on that obstinacy 
which is so often the refuge of the weak-willed. 

“T want it all to be given to the people who haven’t got 
enough,” said Elias. ‘All except what is wanted for Johanna 
and me. Jops says I have a hundred times more than I require. 
Of course I know, Notary, that there must be rich people and poor 
people. But there mustn’t be hungry people. Johanna, must 
there be hungry people ?” 

“T will give it!” he cried, suddenly starting up in a fury of ex- 
citement. “Let me have it! You said it was mine. Everybody 
says itis mine. Jops told mel could give it away, if I chose, 
when I asked him. I will give it!” He made as if he would rush 
from the room. In vain Johanna tried to speak into his hand. 
He thrust her away. ‘You are murderers!” he said. “ You are 
robbers, the rich people! Jops said so. I did not understand him. 
And he tells lies, for he says the poor people like to starve. But 
I don’t believe him. I don’t believe you. I won'tletthem. Give 
me my money. I will have my money! All of it. I wili give it 
away! Johanna, send for the police to take it away!” 
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He was galvanised into new energy by his pity and his indigna- 
tion. He stood opposite them in all the glory of his manhood, 
his great eyes agiow with love and hope, 

“Tam a fool, they say!” he cried—by what cruel indiscretion 
had he, the carefully sheltered, penetrated to that truth ?—“ but 
Pll do it! Ill leave nobody any rest till I’ve done it. You won't. 
God can’t. I'll give it! I’m immensely rich. Ican do it. I 
won’t have anybody hungry, Hendrik. Doctor, Johanna, make 
the notary give me my money. Take it away!” 

“Doctor,” said Hendrik impatiently, “ give the poor creature 
a potion and put him to sleep.” 

But already Elias’s fictitious vitality had spent itself. He sank 
down in his chair, and burying his face in his hand, he shook with 
hysterical weeping. 

“Yes,” said the doctor gravely. “The best thing will be to 
enable him to sleep, at least for to-night.” 

As the notary and the merchant went slowly down the stairs 
together, the notary said hesitatingly: “If this mood lasts, you 
will have to get curators appointed, Mynheer Lossell.” 

“Tt will pass off,” said Hendrik. 

“ Bat supposing it were not to, supposing he were to repeat his 
demand, what am I to do? He may appeal to another less 
scrupulous man. He is capable of appealing to the streets at 
large. Look how he has been influenced already by some person 
who seems somehow to have spoken to him. He is, legally, of 
sound mind and able to do what he chooses. If he insists upon 
taking his fortune into his own hand, or upon throwing it out of 
the window, who can prevent him ? ” 

“Are you sure,” questioned Hendrik, stopping at the foot of the 
stairs, “ that they would declare him insane? The judges, I mean, 
not the doctors. You know what endless formalities intervene, 
and how apt they are to refuse ? ” 

“At any rate, you might try,” said the lawyer. 

“T can’t!” cried Hendrik. “You knowl can’t. Ican’t havea 
curatorship on any account. It means ruin.” 

“The other alternative seems not to mean much else,” said 
the lawyer laconically. He thought Lossell expressed himself in 
exaggerated terms. 

They got into a conveyance which the notary had in waiting, 
but they exchanged not another word on their way to the 
town. 


“How is he?” asked Cornelia, coming to meet her husband in 
the hall, lamp in hand. 
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“ As healthy as ever, only a little more mad,” answered Hendrik 
curtly. And he passed into his own sitting-room without another 
word and locked himself in. 


CuapTreR XXXIII. 


THE RUBICON. 


On the following morning, at half-past six, as soon as the servants 
were stirring, the master of the house unlocked the door of his 
private room, and came out into the hall, with white face and 
rumpled hair. He had not quitted the room allnight. What had 
he done there? He could not have told you. Sat and—thought. 

“Somebody must take this note to Mynheer Alers at once,” he 
cried out. And he threw an envelope down on the hall table, and 
fled back into his sanctuary before the surprised glances of the 
housemaid. 

A couple of hours later Thomas Alers stood in Hendrik’s 
presence, a triumphant smile discreetly minimised about the 
corners of his thin lips. In his hand he held the paper which had 
summoned him. It contained no other words than these : 


“ Come to me immediately, this morning, as early as possible. 
** HENDRIK.” 


“Well?” said Thomas, running through a whole gamut over 
the one syllable. He was too wise to begin at once the triumphant 
praises of his “‘ Syndicate.” 

“We must be friends again, Thomas,” cried Hendrik, holding 
out a hot little hand, “I can’t do without you. We can only harm 
each other apart, and we can help each other together. I'll look 
into your plan, and, if I possibly can, I’ll undertake to assist you.” 

“All right,” replied Thomas cpolly. ‘You don’t assist me, 
though. It’s to your own advantage. You'll make a lot of 
money by it. And what further service can I do you? For that, 
I suppose, is the meaning of this sudden outburst of affection.” 

“Don’t, Thomas,” said Hendrik, with a gasp as if of pain. 
And then he told his brother-in-law what had happened the night 
before. 

“Cornelia and I are reconciled,” he said. ‘“ Everything was 
settled, and now—now this difficulty suddenly comes looming up. 
What am I to do? It is desperate. As soon as a curatorship 
occurs, not a share can be alienated. I am definitely clogged till 
his death. Even supposing the Court might be cheated into con- 
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nivance—which is doubtful though possible—the words of old 
Elias’s will cut away the ground from under our feet, and Hubert, 
or the notary, would be sure to split. As long as Elias is not his 
own master, no shares can be sold. It is for that very reason we 
decided to adopt the fiction of considering him sane.” 

“TI know—I know,” interrupted Thomas impatiently. ‘“ Old 
Volderdoes was afraid of step-mothers and step-brothers. He 
was quite right from his point of view. He wanted to prevent 
his son-in-law’s buying up the business during Elias’s minority. 
He was evidently a cunning old chap.” 

“ And now Elias is resolved to throw all his money to the dogs.” 

“And if you treat him as a spendthrift,” cried Alers, not 
altogether unamused by his friend’s dilemma, “ the curatorship 
comes in again.* And you are no farther than you were before.” 

Hendrik sat down again by his writing-table, with his head 
between his hands—in the same position which he had retained 
all night—and groaned. 

“Look here, my dear boy,” said Alers after a moment. “A 
curatorship is out of the question. The old fellow’s will makes 
it impossible. Elias therefore is sane, and must remain sane. 
Always remember that. He is sane.” 

“ But supposing the curator ” began Hendrik wildly—and 
stopped. 

“It can’t be done,” replied Thomas calmly. “It’s too 
dangerous. Besides, there is always the second man. You 
needn’t think Elias’s cousins would consent to your proposing 
me. One of them would take Hubert’s place until Hubert comes 
back. No, no, that is impossible. Elias is sane, and you must 
try to make the best of his insane sanity.” 

“But, Alers, if he scatters the money right and left? He will 
sell all his shares in a lump—at once—now? Who will buy 
them! I can’t. Some stranger. That is worse even than a 
curatorship.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“ He will do it. He will get someone else to advise him. He 
repeatedly said so. He insisted that he was only going to keep 
a pittance for himself.’ Hendrik almost cried with fear and 
powerless vexation. 

“He, with his veneration for Volderdoes Zonen?” asked 
Thomas sceptically. 

“He is capable of anything. A madman. What will you 
have? He is like a boy of eight or nine. His development has 


* In Holland the family of a spendthrift can obtain the appointment 
of a curator. 
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stopped with the beginning of his illness. But he has all the 
stupid self-will of a child of that age. The notary says that 
nothing but a trusteeship can prevent him. He will ruin himself, 
Thomas. He will ruin us all. He may throw every penny he 
possesses, the business included, into Jops’ hand to-morrow, or 
leave it to Johanna.” 

“Hush. Hush,” interposed Thomas. “Matters might have 
been worse. In this country, at any rate, he cannot make a will , 
without the intervention of a notary. Be thankful for that. 
There is nothing for it, my good Lossell, but to accept the dis- 
agreeable facts as you find them and to make the best of the 
whole thing. You must humour him, and thereby you must 
win his confidence. Instead of neglecting him as you have 
foolishly done hitherto, you must try and somewhat lessen the 
too entire influence of Johanna. You must learn to talk to him 
without her help. And then you must advise him in these 
matters and keep him from flying to strangers. All this mischief 
has been done, you say, through a stupid talk with some illiterate 
person. The first thing to do is to go and tell him that you 
agree with him, as you should have done immediately last night. 
You agree with him—entirely. It is your wish, also, that all 
your money and his should be used for the poor. But if you give 
it all at once, they will waste it, and be as poor as ever. They 
cannot have it ina lump. Surely he will be able to understand 
that. Get him to send for someone else to explain the same thing 
to him—me, for instance. And then you must start some charity 
for him—in moderation—and interest him in an industrial colony, 
or a home for fellow-idiots or something. Get him to comprehend 
that his money is being used for the poor—gradually—instead of 
being wasted. He will be content then. The whole thing only 
requires a little common-sense and good-nature. You are far too 
fussy, Hendrik, and too excited, if you will forgive my saying so, 
for a good man of business.” 

“That may be all very well,” replied Hendrik, “ but it remains 
to be seen whether such a trifle will content him.” 

“What does he know of the value of money? Why tell him 
you are only spending a trifle? Leave that tome. We can talk 
it all over later on. But begin by telling him, as I say, that you 
perfectly understand and entirely agree with him. By Jove, he 
is not much ahead of our modern philanthropists! Only he 
advocates the practice of what they approve of in theory. There 
is no profession so smoothly free from all anxiety in our days as 
that of the pitiable pauper. His income is secure from all chance 
of diminishment by conversion or reduction or loss. And since 
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the hysterical charity of our soft-brained and soft-hearted nation 
has taken to supplying a meal altogether free of charge to who- 
ever prefers not to pay for cne, well—there is no reason, really, 
for you to call your step-brother mad. They might at least have 
stuck to the traditional penny, or halfpenny ——” 

“T don’t care about all that,” said Hendrik peevishly. ‘I will 
try to convince Elias, as you suggest. I will go to him im- 
mediately after breakfast. And you are right. I must keep a far 
closer watch over him. But it is very wearying. I can’t stand 
the constant strain of this anxiety much longer. Heaven knows 
what he may do next!” 

“Come, come, he has been wonderfully quiet till now,” re- 
marked Thomas soothingly. 

“That may be. But you should have seen him yesterday! I 
had no idea he could be like that, when aroused. It proves that 
he can become capable of anything. He may easily ruin us all 
still, I don’t think I should care so much if once he were out of 
the business. Alers, I must get him out of the business, and that 
more quickly than hitherto. In this way it will last years.” 

“Tt need not,” said Thomas. 

Hendrik was silent and thoughtful for a few moments. “ He 
has a will of his own after all,” he said at last. “I never knew 
that.” 

“Tn fact, he is not an idiot,” remarked Alers teasingly. 

“He zs an idiot!” Hendrik blazed out athim. “ An utter idiot. 
You know he is.” 

“You forget that he can’t be,” replied Alers, with a sneer. 

And then they talked of the Syndicate. Presently Mulder 
came to the door with the morning’s letters. There was one from 
Hubert among them. Hendrik tore open the envelope. 

He ran his eyes over the thin foreign sheets, and suddenly he 
broke into a cry of surprise. 

“Hubert writes that he is thinking of returning home!” he 
exclaimed. 

Alers broke into an oath. ‘‘ That must be prevented,” he said. 
“ D——, that must be prevented at all costs, old boy.” 


END OF PART I. 
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English Court Life in the Cighteenth Century.* 


Foremost among the distinguished soldiers whom, on the con- 
clusion of the peace of Utrecht in 1713, England welcomed back 
to her shores, second perhaps only to the great Marlborough 
himself, was John, Duke of Argyllt who, ever since in his 
seventeenth year he had been entrusted with the command of a 
regiment of horse by Dutch William, had been in the van of 
battle wherever hard fighting was to be found. 

A laurel-crowned hero of illustrious birth and exalted rank, in 
the flower of his manhood and the full flush of martial triumph ; 
handsome, accomplished and possessed of manners of singular 
fascination, could hardly fail to prove a valued acquisition at the 
Court of Queen Anne, where rival statesmen now competed for 
his support and alliance ; where poets invoked the inspiration of 
the Muse to sing the praises of 


“ Argyll, the State’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the Senate and the Field;” ¢ 


where beauty lavished her sweetest smiles upon this favoured son 
of Mars. 

None the less sweet were these smiles, nay, to him perhaps 
only the more flattering, for the fact that they could meet with 
no honourable return, since some ten or twelve years back, the 
Duke had conferred his hand upon a city heiress, whose com- 
panionship he had found less agreeable than her fortune, and 
from whom he had long lived apart. 

Among Queen Anne's maids of honour there was at that time, 
a ruddy-cheeked, awkward-mannered girl named Jane Warburton, 
who created much amusement among her companions by her 


* Derived from the ‘ Letters and Journals of Lady Mary Coke,’ printed 
for private circulation in 1889, by the Earl of Home. 

t The second Duke of Argyll, created Duke of Greenwich in the 
peerage of England. 

t Pope’s Epilogue to the Satires. 
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rustic ignorance of etiquette and social usages. As an illustra- 
tion of this we are told that being required to account for her 
failure to attend upon Majesty on a certain occasion, the excuse 
she assigned for her absence was that she had not been warned 
for this service by the Scavenger, as in her innocence she 
described the court official charged with keeping the duty roster 
of the ladies of the royal household, under the title of 
“ Harbinger.” 

Lady Louisa Stuart, writing a century later, is at a loss to 
understand how her great-aunt, Mistress Jane Warburton— 
“respectable young women,” we are told, “ were not yet styled 
misses ’—had attained such a position, since, “ though well born in 
the Herald’s sense of the word, her education had not fitted her 
for the stately elegant court,” to which, raw from Cheshire, she 
had “brought with her a coarseness of language and manners, 
which we could hardly expect in the dairy maid of her father’s 
equals.* Unfortunately she had no personal charms to make 
amends for the rusticity, ignorance and want of breeding that 
soon rendered her the standing jest of her companions in office.” 

Nevertheless it was this simple and unattractive Jenny War- 
burton whom the accomplished Duke of Argyll now singled out 
from among the admired and admiring throng of rank, beauty and 
fashion around Anne’s throne, as the one object of his devoted 
homage, ultimately of a life-long affection. 

The circumstance of his Grace being already provided with a 
consort does not appear to have prevented this perfectly well- 
conducted maid of honour from accepting his marked attentions 
with respectful appreciation. 

Such experience of female society as, in the course of his active 
military career, he had been able to acquire, had not served to 
inspire the Duke with a-high opinion of the sex. He believed 
little enough in the virtue of any woman; but by some curious 
process of reasoning had convinced himself that those of superior 
mind were necessarily depraved; that chastity was incompa‘ible 
with intellectual gifts, and that ignorance and stupidity were the 
best safeguards of innocence. From this point of view Mistress 
Jane Warburton was indeed a prize worth winning; yet, though 
he apprehended that in her case the siege would be a protracted 
one, he did not doubt that in the end victory would crown his 
efforts. 


* Her father was a younger son of Sir George Warburton, of 
Winnington, and her mother the daughter and heiress of Sir Robert 
Williams of Penrhyn; she thus came of an ancient and honourable stock 
on both sides of the house. 
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“But when,” says the Family Biographer,* “on the contrary, she 
proved absolutely immoveable, not to be tempted by promises or presents 
or magnificent offers, nor yet to be worked upon by all the arts of 
captivation which he could not but know that he eminently possessed, his 
admiration exceeded even his surprise. He became convinced that he had 
found the Pearl of Price: the most virtuous, if not the only virtuous 
woman in the world; all the while never doubting that this heroic 
resistance cost her dear, and was the final result of many a painful 
struggle with secret love. Here his own ardent imagination, aided by his 
vanity, led him into a trifling mistake. Virtuous, the simple soul really 
was, and from principle steadily observing those plain precepts which 
her limited capacity permitted her to comprehend; but in the present 
instance it cost her no trouble at all. Virtue had neither a warm 
constitution nor a tender heart to contend with; and as for romantic 
love, its torments, raptures, conflicts, illusions, perplexities, nothing in 
Sir Isaac Newton’s works could have been less intelligible to a mind like 
Jenny’s. She positively would not, for all his Grace was worth, and so 
she told him, be that thing whose proper name it did not abhor her, as it 
did poor Desdemona, to speak very distinctively ; but she had no delicacy 
to be wounded by the affronting proposal, nor did she see any reason for 
keeping him at a greater distance than before, since she felt herself in no 
danger .... Their intercourse therefore continued undiminished, con- 
tmued so for years and—which was remarkable, but a proof that the 
world can sometimes be just—it raised no scandalous report to her 
prejudice. The town, the Court, nay, sister maids of honour, watchful 
spies of all that passed, bore witness to its perfect innocence and 
pronounced her character unimpeachable.” 


As prudent lovers in a more humble class of life, having 
plighted their troth, mutually agree to await the promised in- 
crease of income, or the looked-for legacy, before rushing into 
matrimony, so the Duke and the maid of honour now arranged to 
defer the consummation of their happiness until the deserted wife 
should have the complaisance to retire from the scene. Society 
appears to have accepted this understanding as an ordinary 
engagement of marriage, so much so, indeed, that when, on the 
demise of Queen Anne, Mistress Jane Warburton’s Court functions 
came to an end, the ministry, in, consideration for his Grace, at 


* Lady Louisa Stuart, author of a memoir written in 1827, called 
‘Some Account of John, Duke of Argyll, and his Family,’ and which forms 
the introduction to the volumes of ‘ Journals and Letters.’ She was a 
daughter of the third Earl of Bute, and a niece of Lady Mary Coke. 

Tt The Duke was a zealous champion of the Hanoverian succession, and 
he it was who, accompanied by the Duke of Somerset, while Queen Anne 
lay dying in the adjoining apartments, forced his way unsummoned into 
the Council-chamber at Kensington Palace, and defeated the plans of the 
Tories, for the restoration of the Stuarts, by insisting upon a staunch 
Whig, the Duke of Shrewsbury, being appointed Lord Treasurer. Later 
in life he juined the Opposition, but indignantly resented an attempt made 
to implicate him in a plot formed in favour of the Pretender. 
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once attached her in the same capacity to the person of the new 
Princess of Wales. Nor was it long before virtue and constancy 
met with their reward. The deserted wife, who had been in 
failing health for some time, died in 1717, and six months later— 
for “ Jenny ” had declined to accede to the request of her ardent 
suitor that their hands should be joined without a day’s delay— 
the Maid of Honour was transformed into the Duchess of Argyll. 

Two centuries ago a much wider line of demarcation was still 
drawn between the svcial status of the peer and the non-ennobled 
gentleman than is known to the present generation; and it may 
be conceived how brilliant a prize a coronet ornamented with 
strawberry leaves must have been deemed by the family of the 
Cheshire squire. 


“ Her female Court, the wives and retainers,” says Lady Louisa Stuart, 
speaking of her great-aunt at this period, “ were of course more obsequious 
to her than she had ever been to Queen Caroline or Queen Anne; and what 
homage was paid her by her own Cheshire relations you may conjecture 
from the reverential style used by her very mother, in those letters found 
among Lady Greenwich’s papers.” 


Old Mrs. Warburton was a member of a great Welsh family 
whose genealogical tree took root in almost pre-historic ages ; yet 
so overcome was she by the awe-inspiring idea of being the 
mother of a duchess, that when “ The dear young ladies,” as she 
called her grandchildren, were sent to pay her a visit in the 
country, she could hardly find words to express her grateful sense 
of the honour conferred upon her. 

Lady Louisa, indeed, suggests that as, in accordance with 
German etiquette, the Princess Amelia,* in writing to her nephew, 
George the Third, on his accession to the throne, subscribed her- 
self His Majesty’s “ most dutiful nzece,” lest the claim to the title 
of aunt should imply an assumption of superiority, so old Mrs. 
Warburton, in addressing her ennobled oilspring, should have 
“remained her Grace’s most dutiful daughter.” 

“Jenny” herself, however, appears to have been little elated by 
this rise in the social scale. She bore her honours meekly, and it 
may be safely assumed that she never turned her back upon 
friends or acquaintances less highly placed. The range of her 
affections may have been as limited as her biographer asserts ; 
but such love as she was capable of, was evidently bestowed upon 
the handsome Scot, the famous soldier, the fascinating courtier, 
rather than upon the stately Duke of Argyll and Greenwich. 

It is certainly surprising that a man of his polished manners 
and fastidious tastes, and who habitually employed a nicety of 


_* The unmarried daughter of George the Second. 
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language bordering upon pedantry, should not only have become 
enamoured of, and married, one who through life retained the 
abrupt bearing and the coarse diction of the Cheshire hoyden of 
the days of the Cowrt-Scavenger, but to the last have remained 
“her faithful doting and adoring lover.” 

Lady Louisa accounts for this on the supposition that “his 
beloved Jane’s vulgarity passed for uprightness and simplicity 
with him”; but here, as in other instances, she does her kins- 
woman injustice. 

Tactless and unrefined the “ Duchess Jenny” undoubtedly was, 
and ever continued to be; but she was not by nature “ vulgar.” 
In this respect, indeed, she formed a pleasing contrast with some 
of the great personages around her, and notably with her own 
youngest daughter, the writer of the Journal, who, notwithstanding 
her courtly manners, was vulgar, besides being entirely devoid of 
the native honesty of character which went far to redeem her 
mother’s disregard of etiquette and conventional decorum. 

_ The biographer finally admits that, although her Grace of 
Argyll unquestionably 


‘had the obstinacy of a fool in the petty concerns which she viewed as 
her own province, it is but fair to say that she was quite free from the 
cunning which often attends weak understandings.... Plain truth 
and honesty were the principal features of her character; she always took 
a straight path and always meant to take the right one. In a word, she 
was a good woman to the utmost of her knowledge and her power.” 


And these, be it said, were precisely the qualities which had 
rendered her attractive in the eyes of the Duke, and which 
enabled her to remain his loved, trusted, and honoured companion 
as long as he lived. She could no more have been transformed 
into a grande dame than into a blue-stocking, but neither could 
she have become a vulgar woman in the true sense of the word. 

The one cloud upon their domestic happiness was the absence 
of a male heir; daughter having perversely followed daughter, 
to the number of five. This circumstance was the more aggra- 
vating from the strained relations existing between the Duke and 
his brother and presumptive heir, Lord Islay. The characters of 
the two men presented that contrast not uncommonly found in 
the offspring of the same parents ; the former combining with the 
habits of a warmhearted and impulsive soldier much literary 
culture and strong poetic tastes and aspirations ; the latter, bred a 
lawyer, being practical and business-like, cool and wary, with a 
keen eye to his personal interests. He considered his brother 
visionary and wrong-headed, and “having no toleration for fools 
of either sex,” felt a supreme contempt for his sister-in-law ; who 
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in her turn hated him cordially, and went out of her way to let 
him know it. 

When in course of time the Duke broke with Sir Robert Walpole 
and joined the Tories in opposition to the Court party, he found 
it politic to enter more into general society than he had previously 
done. The Duchess had been in the habit of associating only with 
a small number of intimates, who, according to Lady Louisa, 


“though they could hardly help having manners more genteel than her 
own, ... were pretty much on a par with her otherwise, and, like herself, 
guiltless of any affinity to that prescribed class ‘your clever women,’ 
whom her lord’s maxims authorised her to esteem for the most part no 
better than they should be. Gladly did she bar her door against ‘all such 
cattle,’ one person excepted, who, by his express mandate, had constant 
admittance. This was Lady S——,* whose judgment he valued so highly 
as to insist upon her being consulted in all cases which he felt his Jane 
incompetent to decide.” 


In thus forcing upon his wife the intimacy of a lady of powerful 
mind and damaged reputation, the Duke took care to explain that 
this was an exceptional case, and was not to be taken as an indica- 
tion of any change in his opinion as to the effect of intellect upon 
the moral nature of women. Lady S—— was no doubt too clever 
to be virtuous, for in endowing her with brains nature had con- 
demned her to frailty; but she had always kept up appearances, 
and, as he had reason to believe, had only been the mistress of 
the King. 

The Duke and his consort had certain domestic tastes in 
common. Without being parsimonious they were both “ careful” 
in money matters, and averse to a more lavish expenditure than 
was absolutely necessary in so great a household. They were, more- 
over, in complete agreement as to the training of their daughters. 

His peculiar views of the sex made him opposed to the cultiva- 
tion of their intellect, while she argued that as, without the 
advantage of learning or accomplishments she had succeeded in 
marrying a duke, there could be no reason for giving her girls a 
better education. She did not speak a word of French; why 
then should they want to learn that language? Why, indeed? 
echoed the Duke; one language is enough for any virtuous woman 
to talk in. So the education of the four daughters (one had 
died in childhood) was entrusted to the steward, who gave 
them lessons in writing and ciphering, and to the housekeeper, 
who taught them needlework. 

The Duchess had no strong maternal feelings, and the girls 
stood in much awe of their father; Mary the youngest, born in 


* In the memoir the name is given in full. 
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1726, alone excepted; and she having “too much of the 
Tollemache blood in her veins to be afraid of anybody,” was over- 
indulged and spoilt by the Duke. 

She was a child of violent temper which it amused him to 
arouse; and as school-boys will teach a pony to lash out, or a 
dog to snap at people’s fingers, so he loved to exasperate his 
youngest daughter, till “she flew about like a little tiger, 
screaming, scratching, and tearing,” when he would coax her 
back to good humour by caresses and sugar-plums. 

The Duke of Argyll died from the effects of a paralytic 
seizure in 1743. His widow, who survived him by twenty-four 
years, made no display of violent grief; but there is something 
touching in the meekness of her tearful lament: “ Well, I have 
been the favourite of a great man!” 

The eldest daughter married successively the Earl of Dalkeith 
and Charles Townshend, the statesman and orator; but, dyiug 
without heirs male, the Barony of Greenwich, which had been 
conferred upon her in her own right, became extinct. 

The second married the Earl of Strafford, and the third, her 
cousin, James Stuart Mackenzie, a younger son of the second 
Earl of Bute. This lady appears to have inherited her mother’s 
bluntness of manner and speech, for according to Mrs. Anne Pitt 
(Lord Chatham’s sister), ‘‘ Lady Betty took the liberty in society 
of telling one that one lies, and that one is a fool, and I cannot 
say that I think it at all agreeable.” 

Like her mother before her, however, she had the power of 
captivating her husband, who remained devoted to her for years, 
and when he lost her, we are told, “died of grief.” 

There remains the “little tigress” of the nurgery, the writer 
of the ‘ Letters and Journals,’ upon whose strange character and 
unaccountable vagaries of conduct the introductory memoir 
throws some light. Lady Louisa Stuart’s biographical sketch is 
written with much spirit and humour, and with a refreshing 
absence of that partiality or blindness of kinsmanship, which is 
‘the common blemish of family-history. 

If some vitriol is mixed up with the colours in which the 
portrait is painted by her niece, it must be allowed that, judged 
only by her own writings, Lady Mary Coke’s nature is about as 
disagreeable an one, as a cold heart, a bad temper, excessive 
vanity, a defective education and the influence of a very artificial 
society could produce. If not a type, she presents a curious 
specimen of womankind and, as the biographer. says, “such a 
study for the observer of human character as a rare plant or 
animal would be for the naturalist.” Her beauty had not been, 
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like Lady Strafford’s, undisputed: some allowed, some denied it; 
the dissenters declaring her neither more nor less than a white 
eat, a creature to which her dead whiteness of skin, unshaded 
eyebrows, and fierceness of eyes, did give a great resemblance. 
To make amends there were fine teeth, an agreeable smile, a 
handsome neck, well-shaped hands and arms, and a majestic 
figure. She had the reputation of cleverness when young, and in 
spite of all her absurdity, could not be called a silly woman; but 
she was invincibly wrong-headed, and her understanding lay 
smothered under so much pride, self-conceit, prejudice, obstinacy, 
and violence of temper, that you knew not where to look for it. 

In her nineteenth year Lady Mary Campbell, whose will, since 
her father’s death, no one in her family dared to dispute, 
announced her intention to confer her hand upon the young 
Viscount Coke, the only son of the Earl of Leicester. She did not 
profess any affection for him and, after their engagement, treated 
him with a distant coldness and haughty disdain, indicative of 
downright aversion; but when questioned as to her feelings, 
thought it sufficient to reply, that it was her pleasure to marry 
Lord Coke. 

On a hitch occurring in regard to settlements, she was quite 
prepared to break off the marriage, unless the proposed annuity 
of £2500, besides £500 a year pin-money, were secured to her. 
This difficulty overcome, she allowed herself to be led to the altar, 
assuming for the occasion, however, the demeanour rather of a 
martyr submitting to sacrifice, than of a bride voluntarily marry- 
ing the man of her choice. 

Lord Coke had borne this treatment with admirable good 
humour and patience, uttering no word of remonstrance or 
reproach; but no sooner had the marriage ceremony been 
completed than he proceeded to pay off the long score of insolence 
to which he had been subjected. 

Leaving his bride at the church door, he passed the wedding- 
night in the company of his boon-companions, whom he enter- 
tained with a ludicrous description of the scene enacted at the 
wedding. 

The lady, he said, had assumed the airs of the tragic muse, and 
in the mood of King Solomon’s Egyptian Captive, “darting scorn 
and sorrow from her eyes,” tearfully prepared to become the 
passive victim of abhorred embraces. She was completely taken 
aback, however, when instead of playing the part of an amorous 
tyrant, he coolly assured her that she had no advances on his part 
to apprehend, and that as he had more agreeable engagements to 
fulfil elsewhere, he begged to wish her a very good-night. 

VoL. xcy. Y 
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No course of conduct could have been better calculated to 
mortify Lady Mary. The laugh had been turned against her, 
and she was very sensitive to ridicule. Her estimate of her 
personal attractions was an exaggerated one, and her vanity was 
now cruelly wounded by the bridegroom’s cold indifference, and 
disregard of her charms. She was not at a loss, however, to 
discover the means of retaliation. Knowing that the Earl of 
Leicester had eagerly promoted his only son’s marriage, with a 
view to securing the succession, she determined to disappoint 
these hopes by strictly maintaining the position which Lord 
Coke had assigned to her on her wedding-day. From this resolu- 
tion, neither threats nor persuasion could move her. She was a 
wife in name only, and such she would remain as long as they 
both lived. 

Outward appearances were for a time kept up, but during a 
visit to Holkham, father and son determined to put an end to a 
state of things which the old Earl piously denounced as “ contrary 
alike to the laws of God and man.” MHereupon her resolute lady- 
ship retreated to the citadel of her own apartments, which she 
persisted in defending against her besiegers, who finally converted 
her voluntary seclusion into compulsory durance, demanded her 
keys, seized her papers, intercepted her correspondence, and 
prohibited all intercourse between the prisoner and her relations. 

These strong measures had not been adopted without legal 
opinion having been taken as to “‘ whether a wife’s obstinately 
refusing her husband his conjugal rights did not justify him in 
placing her under unusual restraint?” and from the result it is 
evident that a hundred and fifty years ago the law took a different 
view of marital privileges and wifely obligations, to that which 
has been recently enunciated in a case of a similar character. 

Lady Mary’s family did not at first show any disposition to 

make themselves the champions of her cause: they seem, on the 
contrary, to have placed no faith in the grievances which she 
represented herself as having suffered at the hands of her husband. 
When, however, she had actually passed six months in a state of 
imprisonment, during which time the gates of Holkham were 
strictly closed against them all, the Duchess of Argyll began to 
apprehend that whatever her daughter’s faults may have been, 
such treatment was not justifiable. Indeed,.she went so far as, in 
a letter to Lady Dalkeith, to express her conviction that though 
Lord Coke had probably received provocation, the blame rested at 
least as much with him as with his wife: and that “if he had 
married a woman with a temper of an angle (sic) she would have 
been miserable with him.” 
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Written representations remaining unnoticed, her Grace, 
accompanied by Mr. Stuart Mackenzie and a solicitor, appeared 
at Holkham and, in presence of witnesses, formally demanded 
access to her daughter. This being refused an affidavit was 
presented to the judges of the King’s Bench, and a writ of Habeas 
Corpus obtained requiring Lord Coke to produce his wife before 
the Spiritual Court on the first day of term in November. 

The scene is graphically described by Lady Louisa Stuart, who 
relates how her aunt appeared to swear the peace against her 
husband, and to institute an action for divorce on the ground of 
cruelty. The Court was densely crowded by a fashionable 
audience of her friends and relations, while Lord Leicester and his 
son “having no. great interest with respectable women, gathered 
together a numerous posse of lively clever wild young men. .. . 
All the rakes, and all the geniuses of the age, came to back Lord 
Coke, or to enjoy an exhibition in their eyes very diverting.” 

It was far from diverting for poor Lady Mary, who in order to 
enlist the public sympathies appeared in Court, “ pale, feeble and 
dressed almost in tatters,” while her mother sat beside her crying 
bitterly, and Lady Strafford, who was subject to “the falling 
sickness,” repeatedly fainted away. 

The petitioner appears to have held peculiar notions as to the 
character of legal evidence, and on being required to furnish 
particulars of the alleged acts of cruelty, with specification of 
time and place, would only give such vague answers as: “Oh, 
a thousand times every day”; “never was a human creature 
treated as I have been”; “my usage was most barbarous.” 

In the end her accusations amounted to no more than that her 
father-in-law had called her “a piece of useless lumber, fit only 
to be locked up in a garret,” and that her husband had struck her 
on the arm, torn her lace ruffles, and, on a certain occasion, 
finding her employed in reading Locke, ‘On the Human Under- 
standing, told her that “he did not believe that she understood 
one word of the book,” which was probably true, and that she 
was “an affected b—— for her pains,” which was undoubtedly 
rude. 

These uncorroborated acts of violence failed, in the opinion of 
the Court, to afford grounds for a divorce. The case accordingly 
collapsed, and Lady Mary would have been left to the mercy of 
her enemies, but for the kind offices of Lord Hartington (after. 
wards fourth Duke of Devonshire), who induced Lord Coke so far 
to modify the sentence he had passed upon his rebellious wife, as 
to allow her to live unmolested in the country, on condition that 
she formally withdrew her charges against him, paid ail the 
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expenses of the lawsuit, engaged not to set foot within twenty 
miles of London, and waived her claim to a separate maintenance. 

In this unhappy position ofa wife deprived of a wife’s privileges, 
Lady Mary lived for five or six years upon very limited means 
under the roof of a mother with whom she could not agree. Her 
continued attempts to pose as a martyr failed to excite sympathy, 
and her friends grew weary of her persistent lamentations over 
her unmerited sufferings. But there were better times in store 
for her. Lord Coke, never much troubled with moral scruples, 
now considered himself free from every obligation imposed by 
matrimonial ties; and while he caused a strict surveillance to be 
exercised over the conduct of his wife, he himself plunged into a 
course of reckless profligacy and dissipation which undermined his 
health and brought him to an early grave. 

Thus, in her twenty-seventh year, Lady Mary emerged from her 
dull retirement and a state of constant fear and humiliation, into 
the unclouded atmosphere of tearless widowhood, with unrestricted 
freedom of action and the enjoyment of a large dowry. 

* After the expiration of the full period prescribed for mourning 

a dead husband, Lady Mary had the satisfaction of declining 
several and, finally, of accepting one proposal of marriage. This 
time a ducal coronet had been the prize competed for; the Earl of 
March the cost at which it had to be attained. 

The fashionable world was amazed to learn that this wild and 
profligate young nobleman, cousin and heir to the Duke of 
Queensberry, and himself in after life notorious as “ old Q,” should 
have entered into a matrimonial engagement, and that, too, with a 
lady known to have a high temper, indomitable strength of will, 
and tastes and habits so much at variance with his own. It is 
true that the proposed alliance was hailed by the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry as the means of weaning their young 
kinsman from his evil courses, and converting him into a decent 
member of Society ; but Lord March showed himself little disposed 
to encourage such hopes. He openly proclaimed that he had 
never for a moment entertained any intention of marrying; but 
that Lady Mary, instead of rejecting the unlawful proposals he 
had made to her, as she had the right to do, had, on the contrary, 
led him on, and finally entangled him in matrimonial meshes. 
Matters had gone too far to allow of his withdrawing; but he 
ventured to hope that his betrothed would release him from these 
unwelcome bonds. To effect this object he now assumed much the 
same attitude towards her, that she, during her first engagement, 
had adopted towards Lord Coke. He rarely addressed his future 
wife in Society; ignored her presence in public; spoke of her 
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with studied disdain or indifference, and even went so far as to 
exhibit himself in places where they were likely to meet, as in 
the Park or at Ranelagh, by the side of his acknowledged 
mistress, Madame Rena, an opera singer, who continued to live 
under his roof and to drive about conspicuously in a chariot 
emblazoned with his arms. 

Lady Mary, however, remained, as Lord Coke had done in 
similar circumstances, perfectly unmoved under these insults, 
probably, like him, biding her time to be revenged. She 
continued to smile upon Lord March with gracious dignity, made 
excuses for his irregularities and resented, as a reflection upon the 
honour of her future husband, all attempts at interference on the 
part of friends and,relations, when these urged her to break off a 
marriage affording so little prospect of happiness. 

Disconcerted by this passive resistance to his manceuvres, Lord 
March adopted a bolder mode of warfare. We are left in the dark 
as to what actually occurred: Lady Louisa Stuart only tells us 
that he paid his betrothed a morning visit, and—‘ got what he 
wanted : an outrageous box on the ear and the command never to 
approach her doors again.” 

He was nobly indifferent to public opinion, but, being to a great 
extent dependent upon the good will and favour of the head of his 
house, he now justified himself by throwing upon Lady Mary the 
entire blame for the breach of engagement ; affecting to feel much 
aggrieved by her unaccountable proceedings. What had he done 
to incur her displeasure? Why had she, after Queen Elizabeth's 
“Go hang” manner towards a fallen favourite, sent him from 
her presence with a tingling cheek? He was unconscious of 
wilful offence, but even if he had allowed the passion of an ardent 
lover to overstep the strict rules of conventional propriety, surely 
this was no such unpardonable sin, more especially as he had 
tendered the most humble apologies. It was very cruel, very 
unjust of her, so to reward his devotion, and wreck his hopes of a 
happy future! Knowing, however, her firmness of character and 
unbending resolutions, he feared, alas! that he must look upon 
his rejection as final, and bear this wound to his affections as best 
he could. 

And so, having played out his little comedy, he finally started 
for a continental tour in company with Madame Rena.* 

It must be allowed that ambition had hitherto played a more 


* It was a daughter of this lady, known as Maria Fagniani, who in 1798 
married the third Marquess of Hertford, and was the mother of the fourth 


marquess, on whose death s. p. in 1870 the title passed out of the direct 
line. 
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prominent part than love in Lady Mary’s matrimonial ventures, 
and to this ambition she now determined to give a different 
direction. The personal charms, social gifts and high talents 
with which she believed herself to have been endowed by Providence 
would, she felt assured, find a more congenial and a wider field 
for their exercise and influence in the atmosphere of a brilliant 
Court, than in any form of domestic life; and to the attainment 
of a commanding position in royal circles she accordingly deter- 
mined to devote her future efforts. 

In the pursuit of this project the first person whose patronage 
and favour the proud and virtuous daughter of the house of Argyll 
now sought, was Lady Yarmouth; and to reconcile this with her 
austere moral principles, she chose to assume that the intimacy 
between King George and his German favourite had been 
sanctified by a private marriage. But even if no such formality 
had taken place Lady Mary’s reverence for royalty would have 
enabled her to condone the offence, since she considered kings 
to be exempt from the moral obligations imposed upon the 
vulgar; and that in such cases a woman might be allowed to 
plead the sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign in extenuation of 
her transgression. 

Besides, Lady Yarmouth, though she still exercised much 
influence at Court, was by this time a dull, dowdy well-conducted, 
elderly woman, with no pretensions to wit or beauty. She was 
free, too, from the fault, so commonly ascribed to royal favourites, 
of interfering in affairs of State. Indeed the only offence which 
the nation could lay to her charge was the putting up to public 
auction of places, titles and ribbons; a practice which, probably 
on grounds of economy, the King fully approved. We are told 
that when, on one occasion, the lady boasted of having refused the 
offer of a very large bribe, his Majesty inquired: “And vy was 
you such a great fool?” 

So Lady Mary bowed low before the King’s mistress, and 
conspicuously wore upon her beautiful arm a bracelet enclosing a 
lock of Lady Yarmouth’s hair. 

The young princes, George the Second’s grandchildren, were 
now growing to man’s estate. Their aunt, the Princess Amelia, 
described them as “the best humoured asses that ever were 
born;” but in Lady Mary Coke’s eyes royal blood more than 
compensated for the want of intellectual or physical gifts, and the 
dignified Court lady of thirty-two now lost her heart, or whatever 
represented that organ in her cold well-regulated nature, to the 
Duke of York, a boy in his twentieth year, of “a little mean 
figure and a pale face,” says Lady Louisa, “ with white eyebrows 
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and eyelashes, and a certain tremulous motion of the eye, that was 
far from adding to its beauty.” He, moreover, already showed 
precocious symptoms of the profligate habits and the vulgar taste 
for practical jokes and horse-play, for which he was notorious 
throughout his brief and inglorious career. 

But Lady Mary held peculiar views, and had he possessed the 
beauty of Adonis, and the accomplishments of the Admirable 
Crichton, she could not have treated him with a more profound 
reverence, or a greater devotion. 

If the young Prince at first felt flattered by such homage, there 
was too little sentiment in his nature to allow of his continuing 
to appreciate an affection which gave no promise of bearing fruit, 
except at a price which he was by no means disposed to pay. 

Indeed, it may be doubted whether any one, except Lady Mary 
herself, viewed these relations in a serious light, though they 
afforded a fertile subject for joke and gossip in Court circles. 
The Lady Augusta* used to speak laughingly of “my sister 
Mary,” and the graceless Prince himself diverted his friends with 
coarsely expressed accounts of the pompous admiration of which 
he was the object, of my lady’s alternate reserve and encourage- 
ment, and of her undisguised determination to become the wife 
of his bosom. 

The sudden death of the young Prince, at Modena in 1767, 
was probably the greatest grief which Lady Mary Coke suffered 
in the course of her long life; though the parade she made of 
her lamentations is hardly consistent with genuine feeling, and 
the entries in her Journal seem to indicate that sorrow for his loss 
was aggravated by suspicions of his constancy. For weeks after 
the tidings reached her she professes to have been almost entirely 
deprived of sleep, and the few snatches of repose vouchsafed to 
her were haunted by painful visions of a faithless prince : 


“TI drempt of the Duke: that I thought he took no particular notice of 
me, which surprised me.” 





* Second daughter of Frederic, Prince of Wales, afterwards Duchess 
of Brunswick. According to Lady Louisa Stuart the practice of 
styling the female members of the royal family “ Princess,” had been 
imported from Germany on the accession of the House of Hanover. The 
Prince of Wales, who studiously affected English habits, probably in a 
spirit of opposition to his thoroughly German father, revived the old 
English custom by calling his daughters “ Lady,” considering this a more 
dignified title (like the “ Madame” of France, or the “ Infanta” of Spain) 
than that of “Princess,” so common on the continent, and there so far 
from being confined to royal persons. But Queen Charlotte, deeply 


imbued with German etiquette, induced George the Third to re-establish 
the title which still remains in use. 
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“TI drempt again of the Duke. I thought we were together,in a church 
and both kneeling down, but that he got up and left me.” 

“No message by his servant! That he would not think of me when he 
was dying is indeed very extraordinary and what I could not have 
believed; but in a few days, if I hear nothing, it will then be out of doubt.” 


On the occasion of the Prince’s funeral she descended into the 
vault to weep and pray beside the coffin, and this loud-voiced 
grief lasted a long time. The mention of his name brought on 
a flood of tears, and a child’s chance allusion to Westminster 
Abbey produced a fit of hysterics; but the honest and sensible 
Princess Amelia, who knew the actual state of affairs, had no 
patience with such displays, and on one occasion checked the 
accustomed outbreak by this cruel, if wholesome, admonition : 

“My good lady, if you would but know what a joke he always 
used to make of you, you would soon have done crying for him.” 

The failure of the happiness which Lady Mary had successively 
sought in an alliance with a future earl, a future duke, and an 
actual prince of the blood, had left her sorely wounded. 

“T was not born to be happy; the same ill-fortune which 
attended me in early life pursues me still,” she writes in her 
Journal at this time; but she was not altogether discouraged yet, 
for when Lord Bessborough, in showing her over his magnificent 
house, had expressed the hope that she would consent to become 
its mistress, she, while professing the greatest respect and regard 
for his lordship, came to the conclusion that she “might do 
better,” even if she had not been “ still too much attached to the 
memory of the person who is gone, to think of any other engage- 
ment.” 

The same year that carried off the person deprived Lady 
Mary of her mother, for whom she entertained but little affection, 
and whom she had ever treated with scant respect. Those blunt 
manners, and that utter want of due reverence for exalted rank 
which, to the last, continued tg characterise her Grace, were not 
to be excused or forgiven. What is to be done with a woman 
who does not know how to efface herself in presence of royalty ? 
Imagine the agony of mind which poor Lady Mary must have 
suffered during a scene which she describes in a long and pathetic 
letter to her sister, on the occasion of the Princess Amelia and 
the Duchess of Brunswick honouring her mother with a visit, and 
when the latter “quite forgot thag they were princesses, or that 
there were any forms due to them. . . . She went before them 
into every room. . . . ‘Pray Maram, observe my pretty deer, my 
turkeys, and my sheep. Did you ever see anything like them? 
-».. but Maram, I must show you my bed-chamber’ (and in she 
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walked before them ;) ‘here is Pug’s bed; and this is my little 
dressing-room ; pray look at that chair; pray set down in 1t.’” 

Had her Grace of Argyll danced a reel in church her daughter 
could not have been more scandalized: “‘ Happy was I when they 
got into the coach,” she says, and when she was able to apologize 
for her mother’s misconduct, on the ground of her advanced age 
and the retired life she had led for so many years. 

The two princesses were probably far more disposed to laugh 
at Lady Mary’s agitation and “ hurryd spirits” than to resent the 
freedom of their hostess, the simple good-natured “ Duchess 
Jenny,” of whose bad manners we shall hear no more; for a few 
weeks later the Journal records how, on receiving the tidings of 
her mother’s death, “I lay in bed twelve hours in the hopes of 
composing my spirits, and though I sought distraction in reading I 
found that I could not amuse myself.” 

Then follow platitudes on life and death, full details as to the 
funeral which should be conducted on a scale befitting the rank 
of the deceased, and the touching remark that it was “a very 
melancholy office to be obliged to open the draws of any person 
who is just dead.” For nearly a whole fortnight the Journal con- 
tains no record of “ Lu parties,” or even of the domestic cribbage. 

Years passed, and Lady Mary Coke still failed to “do better.” 
No suitor worthy of her notice was found daring enough to 
descend into the abbey crypt, and to resuscitate the heart buried 
in the person’s tomb. To make matters worse other women, 
boasting not one tithe of her pretensions, succeeded in advancing 
themselves. There was evidently something wrong in the social 
system. Of the fate that awaited her in a future state, she had 
no fears or misgivings; but how came it that in this life merits, 
like hers, did not meet with their reward ? 

In 1769 the following entry in the Journal gives expression to 
these melancholy reflections : 


“I make no doubt of Miss Chudleigh being Duchess of Kingston; 
infamy seeming to prosper, while virtue appears under a cloud, neglected 
und oppressed. Who is considered by the world for being virtuous, or 
for acting a nobly disinterested part? Does such conduct gain anything 
but the satisfaction of one’s own conscience? I have experienced neglect 
of all kinds, from my most intimate acquaintances, and even from those 
who call themselves my friends; yet I have only been unfortunate, which 
I find, of all others, the most inexcusable fault.” 


The Miss Chudleigh who tome the text of this homily had in her 
time played many parts on the social stage, and had had her exits 
and her entrances, “the end being perfect ruin,” or nearly so. 

In 1743, while a maid of honour to the Princeas of Wales, she 
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had contracted a clandestine marriage with Mr. Augustus Hervey, 
a young sea-lieutenant, and brother of the Earl of Bristol, who, 
after a few days of wedded bliss, sailed away to Port Mohun in 
his country’s service, while the bride resumed her virginal duties 
at the Court of St. James’s. 

The secret was well kept for many years, and when, finally, the 
husband took steps to establish the marriage, not with a view to 
domestic happiness, but to divorce, for which his wife had fully 
qualified herself, she succeeded in obtaining a judgment in the 
Spiritual Court legally establishing her contention that no such 
contract had been entered into between them. 

Considering herself thus free she, in 1769, publicly married one 
of her many lovers, the old Duke of Kingston, who, dying six 
years later, left her the greater part of his large disposable 
possessions. In order to recover these his Grace’s heirs 
determined to have the Duke’s marriage annulled on the ground 
of its having been bigamous; and the Duchess of Kingston was 
accordingly arraigned before the House of Peers on the charge of 
having “by force of arms feloniously married Evelyn Pierpoint, 
her husband, Augustus John Hervey, being then alive.” 

Acting in the double capacity of a Court of Appeal and a 
Criminal Court, my Lords quashed the decision of the spiritual 
judges upon which the prisoner had rested her defence, and, 
rising one by one, with hand laid on heart, each noble lord 
declared her to be “Guilty, upon my honour.” 

Bigamy was in those days a capital offence, and the handsome 
and witty twice-wedded maid of honour, who had by this time 
attained the mature age of fifty, would doubtless have been 
sentenced to branding and transportation to the Colonies but for 
the happy accident of Mr. Hervey having, shortly before the trial, 
succeeded to his brother’s earldom. The convict being able to 
plead privilege of peerage, as Countess of Bristol, thus escaped the 
penalty of her crime. . 

It may be conceived how such an incident must have agitated 
fashionable society, and what a theme it afforded for the 
gossips. 

“Why all this fuss?” asks Horace Walpole, “and what are we 
coming to if maids of honour cannot marry two husbands in 
quiet ?”*—while the bigamist herself is made to explain that :— 


“ A maid like me, Heaven meant at least for two, 
I married him, and now—I marry you!” 


Lady Mary’s Journal, begun in 1766, the two bulky volumes of 
* Letter to Rev. William Mason. 7th Aug. 1775. 
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which, now printed as a first instalment, barely embrace three 
years, was composed in the form of weekly or bi-weekly news- 
letters addressed to her sisters, and continued almost without 
interruption for twenty-five years. Those who have turned over 
the leaves of an old book of fashions and asked themselves in 
amused wonder how their grandmothers could have made them- 
selves look so ridiculous, will understand the effect produced by 
a cursory glance at these volumes, but which, studied more 
closely, become wearisome beyond description. Never, perhaps, 
was there told in pretentious print the story of a more vapid 
or frivolous life. From first to last there is no vestige of a 
high purpose, a serious pursuit, an ennobling thought; an in- 
tellectual or artistic taste. With the few exceptions hereafter 
referred to the Journal is only a fine lady’s record of a dull, 
unvarying round of assemblies and card parties, of petty gossip 
and stale scandals, interspersed with much twaddling sentiment, 
religious cant and disagreeable details of dinners and suppers 
eaten, with their effect upon the digestive organs of the writer. 

Originality or depth of feeling is not to be expected in so 
artificial a nature, but there is something exceptional in such an 
entire absence of any sense of duty, of sympathy or consideration 
for others, as the Journal betrays. 


One entry, indeed, from its novelty of tone arrests atten- 
tion :-— 


“Thank you for inquiring after Alphen; she is perfectly well now, but 
has eat no meat since her illness. She has broth and bread twice a day, 
which agrees with her surprisingly.” 


So after all this Grande Dame could descend to minister by the 
bedside of some humble friend or faithful dependent ; but we read 
on and are disillusioned: Alphen was a dog. 

Lady Mary is much dissatisfied with the bad company that she 
meets at the Court of St. James’s, which want of exclusivenzss she 
attributes to a recent regulation under which the right of entrée 
was extended to the wives of privy councillors. Indeed there 
remained only two ceremonials worthy of being graced by her 
presence, and these, a coronation and the trial of a peer, were in 
the nature of things of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Although, then, Court news is regularly recorded in the Journal, 
and mention is made among other important events of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, having been “ put in 
breeches” on a given day, it is mainly made up of tedious 
accounts of the routine of fashionable society in which eating 
plays a very important part. 
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Here are a few extracts illustrative of the Lady Mary’s 


culinary experiences as she records them for the information of 
her sisters : 


“It was two o’clock before I returned to the inn, where I found my 
dinner ready. It was not good by any means. Tough chickings, mutton 
not half rosted, pees villenously old, and the jam current tart made in a 
glass, you know. I eat, however, heartily, and returned a little after seven 
where I am now waiting for my supper ... .” 

“Eat my rosted apples; read a little in the bible; went to bed. Rose 
at my usual hour. After breakfast worked in my garden an hour.... 
was an hour and a half in dressing. At five went to Mackenzie's. Eat 
more than usual of an excellent haunch of venison . .. undressed, eat 
my supper and prepared for bed... .” 

“IT was very indiscreet and eat so many little eels that my stomach was 
disordered last night ... .” 


“We had two very large carp for supper, but very muddy.” 


At a ball at Lord Hertford’s, where dancing began at half-past 
seven, “everything at supper was cold excepting pees, beans, 
‘soops and fish,” notwithstanding which her ladyship boasts of 
having had a “ very good stomach.” 

Card-playing ranks only next to eating, the games being Lu, 
quadrille, cribbage, tresdille, faron, quinze, and occasionally “a 


ruber of whisk.” The stakes appear to have been high, since 


Lady Mary’s winnings or losings at one sitting occasionally 
exceed fifty guineas :— 


“Lady Harrington’s party broke up sooner than usual, and she came to 
our table. I lost five guineas, came home about half after eleven, read a 
little in the bible, and went to bed.” 

“Played at Lu; won eleven guineas, and did not come home till near 
twelve o’clock. Read three chapters in Revelations.” 

“His Royal Highness was just sitting down to Lu when I came in. 
We played tillafter eleven, and I won forty-six guineas.” 

“I was glad to set down to Lu. I won six-and-a-half guineas; came 
home, read three chapters i in the bible, and to bed.” 

“To Lady Harrington’s, and was set down to Lu with the Duchess of 
Hamilton. Lost ten guineas, and did not get home till half after eleven. 
Read in the bible, and went to bed.” 


It will be noticed that bible-reading generally followed upon 
the game of “Lu”; though these studies were sometimes varied 
by a course of ‘Grammont’s Memoirs,’ or other equally profane 
literature. 

Visiting was a very serious affair, but, as this duty was generally 


performed in the evening and frequently wound up with cards, it 
had its consolations : 
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“ Made forty-two visits.” 


“Set off half-an-hour after six to return visits; made thirty-six and 
ended at Lady Holderness. Played at Lu, and won sixteen guineas.” 


“ Made thirty-two visits, and ended at Lord Hertford, where I played at 
Lu till eleven, and won eleven guineas,” 


The old Duchess of Argyll considered the “ Assemby in King 
Street,” as the future “ Almack’s ” was then called, an improper 
resort for young people; but Lady Mary had no fault to find with 
it except on the score of its dulness; whereas she declared 
Ranelagh to be always brilliant. 

The following description of an entertainment there is character- 
istic, though the language is rather such as a smart Abigail might 
employ than that of a great Court lady. 


“T think I never saw so much great company... . there was ten 
Duchesses, Countesses in plenty, and I believe I may say, hundreds of the 
nobility ; but not one Royal Person.” 


Here is a conversation between two Grandes Dames which is 
thought worthy of being recorded in the Journal: 


“The Duchess of Bedford, who, you know, gives herself airs, said at 
Gunnersbury, ‘did ever anybody see such creatures as the Princes of Sax 
Goth?’ LIasked her Grace if she knew them? ‘ No, it was the first time 
she had seen them.’ I then told her that I had that honour, and that I 
could assure her that the eldest Prince was not only very sensible, but had 
the manners of a man of distinction. This seemed to offend her, for she 
turned to me and said: ‘I am very glad to hear it! I wish your Ladyship 
may be hereditary Princess of Sax Goth.’ I smiled, and thanked her 
Grace for the great honour she did me, but assured her that I made nu 
wishes on that subject.” 


The picture of the great world of fashion, as presented in the 
Journal, is not an agreeable one. We hear much in the present 
day of the decadence of manners, and of the striking superiority 
in that respect of the great ladies and the fine gentlemen of four 
or five generations back. There can be no doubt that they were 
more ceremonious, but there are no traces in Lady Mary Coke’s 
social records of that refined tone and high breeding which we 
are apt to ascribe to our ancestors. On the contrary, their stilted 
language, their bows and courtesies, seem to have been only the 
veneer employed to cover a mass of much coarseness and no little 
vice. It is never very safe to compare the morals of one age with 
that of another; but modern society, if not “better,” may certainly 
claim to be more “decent” than that of a century ago. Would 


such a scene as Lady Mary here records be possible in the present 
day ?— 
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“TI forgot to tell you a story of Sir William Stanhope. He sent to some 
entertainment, where the King of Denmark * was invited, a particular kind 
of wine .... which His Majesty liked of all things; and expressed a 
desire to have some of it if it could be got, which was immediately com- 
municated to Sir William. But the wine was not to be had in this country, 
and Sir William had no more; upon which he sent a message to His 
Majesty, expressing his concern that he had none left, nor anything else 
that he knew of worthy of his acceptance, unless Lady Stanhope, whom he 
freely offered to His Majesty.” ¢ 


Although the Journal betrays not the least interest in 

learning or science of any description, there is throughout Lady 
Mary’s records an assumption of high intellectual cultivation ; 
indeed there is nothing except her virtue, upon which she appears 
to have more prided herself than her literary acquirements, though 
the few books she refers to are of the most trivial character. 
Once indeed she does mention having passed several hours in a 
library ; but the object of her studies proves to have been nothing 
more abstruse than the question’as to whether or not Prince 
George of Denmark had kept a master of the horse. 
' Jt is amusing to note the surprise with;which she records an 
instance of her failure to influence a powerful mind: “ You know 
that Mr. Hume is a great infidel. I have had some conversation 
with him, but have no hope of converting him from his erroneous 
way of thinking.” One would like to have seen the historian’s 
face while being examined in his catechism by the Court lady. 

As gold-miners will incur the cost and labour of crushing tons 
of quartz for the sake of extracting a few, ounces of the pure ore, 
so Lady Louisa Stuart took the trouble to dig through the super- 
incumbent mass of rubbish of which the Journal mainly consists, 
in order to discover and bring to the surface the few atoms, 
scattered here and there, which serve to illustrate contemporary 
history or manners, and which the memoir presents in a concise 
and attractive form. 

Among these scant materials, not the least interesting are the 
records of Lady Mary’s visits to the principal continental courts, 
in the course of which her overweening vanity and all-absorbing 


* Christian the Eighth, who had then recently been married to the 
youngest sister of George the Third, and had come to England on a visit. 

¢ It was of this pair of whom, shortly’ after their marriage in 1763, 
Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann: “We sent you Sir William Stanhope 
and my lady, a fond couple; you have returned them to us very different. 
When they came to Blackheath he got out of the chaise to go to his 
brother Lord Chesterfield’s; made her a low bow, and said: ‘Madam, I 
hope I shall never see your face again.’ She replied, ‘Sir, I will take all 
the care I can that you never shall.’” 
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egotism are thrown into such broad relief as to afford an amusing 
running commentary upon her experiences of foreign society. 

When, for instance, in Berlin the great Frederick declined to 
grant her the private audience demanded, she consoled herself 
with the reflection that this refusal was due to reasons of State, 
because of her own importance as a political personage. At 
Vienna, however, she was received with marked distinction, and 
on her departure the Empress presented her with her portrait 
set in diamonds. 

For the two following years, accordingly, Lady Mary indulges 
in enthusiastic recollections of her most gracious Majesty; but on 
her return to Vienna in 1775, her love of meddling and self- 
assertion induced her to make herself a conspicuous partisan in a 
Court cabal, a proceeding which Maria Theresa so severely 
resented that the visitor left the Court in a state of dudgeon and 
anger, allayed only by a proud satisfaction in being able to count 
the great Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary among her 
personal enemies. 

Taking Paris on her homeward way she was imprudent enough 
to proclaim her own version of this incident, and in doing so to 
speak of her Imperial Majesty in terms of vituperation and con- 
tempt. The young Queen of France, at best little disposed to 
lavish much favour upon one whom Lady Louisa describes at that 
time as “a tall elderly English noblewoman, full fraught with all 
the forms, etiquettes, decorums, and nice observances of her 
country and order; wearing a large flat hoop, long ruffles and 
sweeping train; holding herself very upright and speaking very 
bad French,” no sooner learnt that this new arrival at her 
brilliant Court had indulged in language disrespectful to her 
mother, than she repelled her advances with such insulting cold- 
ness that Lady Mary claimed the protection and intervention of 
Horace Walpole, who had once been among her most devoted 
admirers, who had portrayed her virtues in his most eloquent 
prose, and celebrated her charms in glowing verse. Even in those 
salad days, however, he was able to detect specks upon the sun of 
his worship, for in a letter to Sir Horace Mann he remarks of 
her that “though a great lady she has a rage for great personages, 
and for being one of them herself; and with these pretensions 
and profound gravity, has made herself ridiculous at home, and 
delighted to promener sa folie par toute ’ Europe.” 


“ Her virtue is unimpeachable, her friendship violent, her anger deaf to 
remonstrance. She has cried for forty people and quarrelled with four 
hundred ... she might be happy and respected, but will always be 
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miserable from the folly of her views, and her passion for the extra- 
ordinary.” 


Again to Lady Ossory : 


“Lady Mary Coke has had a hundred distresses abroad, that do not 
weigh a silver penny altogether. She is like Don Quixote, who went in 
search of adventures, and when he found none imagined them.” 


‘“ When she now appealed to him to become her champion in a 
crusade against the French Court, and he, after having heard all 
she had to say, found her so completely in the wrong as not to 
feel justified in espousing her cause, she denounced him as a 
traitor unworthy of her further regard. 


“Lady Mary Coke,” he now writes to his old friend in Florence in a 
tone little indicative of a broken heart, “has repaid some services I 
rendered her at Paris and elsewhere, with singular rudeness to me since 
my return, but she is mad.” 


With increasing years Lady Mary’s faults of temper and 
‘disposition hardened and strengthened, till her aggressive self- 
assertion became so intolerable as to alienate even her most 
indulgent friends and acquaintances. 


“One so greatly born,” writes the old Princess Amelia in doubtful 
grammar of Lady Mary, whom she had known in her early girlhood, 
‘must allwais be well come at my Table, and is constantly expected on 
Tuesdays, provide she will be a little less contradicting, and hide her 
great abilitys from those she thinks are inferior to hers.” 


Extravagant, however, as was her adulation of exalted rank, 
Lady Mary’s love of domineering had by this time become so 
ingrained in her nature that she could not control it, even in the 
presence of royalty. 

George the Second’s good-natured daughter had continued to 
bear with these infirmities of temper long after the patience of 
most of her other intimates had become exhausted ; but when at 
last Lady Mary, smarting under her losses at the card table, so far 
forgot herself as to indulge in some offensive remarks on the play 
of the Princess Amelia, which she declined to withdraw when 
asked to do so, 


“ Her Royal Highness, after one or two more vain endeavours to bring 
her down from her high stilts, rose to her full height likewise, and 
assuming all the king’s daughter: ‘Well, madam, your ladyship knows 
your own pleasure best; I wish you health and happiness, for the future, 
and for the present “Good morning.” Here!’ to the page in waiting, 
‘order Lady Mary Coke’s carriage!’ then gravely bowing in token of 
dismissal turned away. From that moment they never met again.” 
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The “ honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” which should 
accompany old age, were certainly not for one constituted as was 
Lady Mary Coke. 


After paying her a visit in 1808, Lady Louisa Stuart writes : 


“She is really a most astonishing woman to be eighty-two; still as 
violent and absurd as ever; all her faculties and her senses and nonsenses 
just the same! I have long looked for the time when she should become, 
as Wilkes said of himself, ‘an extinct volcano,’ but I believe now that she 
will blaze on to the very last.” 


She died three years later, and here is her epitaph by the hand 
of one who knew her well :* 


“Lady Mary Coke is dead at last. Lady Queensberry tells me that she 
died with a high-crowned beaver hat upon her head, though in bed; like 
Cleopatra crowned: ‘proud Egypt’s prouder queen.’ As Lord Seafield 
said of the Scottish parliament at the Union: ‘here’s an end to an auld 
sang, ... . she was vulgar; she said ‘this here’ and ‘that there’... . 
Only think of Lord Orford having been in love with this harpy!” 





* Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe in a Jetter to Lord Gower. 
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Che First and Last Days of the Droad Gauge. 


“The spirit of the time shall teach me speed ”—King John iv. 2. 


—_——_ 


I. 


Ir was on the 9th of January, 1838, that the first broad gauge 
engine, the “ Vulcan,” made its trial trip in England. 

At that time only seven or eight miles of the Great Western 
Railway were available even for experimental purposes; these 
_lay between West Drayton and the “ dog-kennel bridge” near 
Taplow. Yet so rapid was the progress made in the construction 
of the two chief arteries of traffic, that despite the novelty of the 
work, the absence of engineering data or precedents, the abrupt 
demand for iron when rolling mills were scarce, and legal and 
parliamentary hindrances, in five years the London and Birming- 
ham Railway was built, and in four the Great Western from 
London to Bristol. The construction of the principal canals in 
Great Britain occupied half a century, but the principal railways 
(except the Great Northern) were constructed in less than ten 
years. 

The first engines for the new line were delivered by canal or 
river, at West Drayton or Maidenhead respectively, and on the 
4th of June, 1838, the railway was opened from the temporary 
station near Bishop’s Road, Paddington, to Maidenhead.* 

The first broad gauge engines were tentative in character and 
had very large wheels, from eight to ten feet in diameter, but 
with small cylinders and insufficient boiler power. One or two of 
the early broad gauge locomotives were still more ambitious, and 
by means of toothed gearing the size of the driving wheels were 
made equal to twelve and even eighteen feet.t As might be 


* When the railway was first opened as far as Maidenhead, the cele- 
brated Bath passenger coach, “The Beaufort Hunt,” used to travel up 
and down from Maidenhead to London on a truck. 

7 In Mr. Ackworth’s interesting volume on the ‘ Railways of England,’ 
some description of the “ Hurricane” and “ Thunderer,” two of these loco- 
motives of exceptional build, will be found on pages 253-4. 
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imagined, these engines were a constant source of anxiety, and 
they frequently had to be repaired during the night to be in 
readiness for the next day’s work. A few month’s later, Mr. 
Gooch, the locomotive engineer of the line, was asked to prepare 
specifications for a more powerful and simpler class of engine; 
and early in 1840 the “ Firefly ” class came into use and ran at a 
speed of sixty miles an hour with a heavy train attached. 

In these early days of railways when trains were few and ran 
at long intervals, and the telegraph had not come into use, great 
risks were run through want of knowledge of the position of 
the trains. To give at random two instances of this: 

The philosopher Babbage in his life records on one occasion on 
a Sunday, the only day available for experiments, that he arrived 
at the terminus a few minutes before the time appointed, and was 


told by the official placed at his disposal that he was to travel on 
the north line [?.e. the up one]. 


“As this was an invasion of the usual regulations I inquired very 
minutely into the authority upon which it rested. Being satisfied on this 
point, I desired him to order out my train immediately. He returned 
with the news that the fireman had neglected his duty, but that the engine 
would be ready in less than a quarter of an hour. The officer took pains 
to assure me that there was no danger on whichever line we might travel, 
as there could be no engine except our own on either line until five o’clock 
in the evening. A messenger arrived soon after to inform me that the 
obstructions had been removed, and that I could now pass upon the south 
which was the proper line. 

“ While we were conversing together, my ear, which had become pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the distant sound of an engine, told me that one was 
approaching. I mentioned it to the railway official—he did not hear it, 
and said: ‘Sir, it is impossible.’ ‘ Whether possible or impossible,’ I said, 
‘an engine is coming; and in a few minutes we shall see its steam.’ The 
sound soon became evident to both, and our eyes were anxiously directed 
to the expected quarter. The white cloud of steam now faintly appeared 
in the distance ; I soon perceived the line it occupied, and then turned to 
watch my companion’s countenance. In a few minutes more I saw it 
slightly cha:age, and he said ‘It is indeed on the north line.’ 

“ Knowing that it would stop at the engine house, I ran as fast as I 
could to that spot. I found a single engine, from which Brunel, covered 
with smoke and blacks, had just descended. We shook hands, and I 
inquired what brought my friend here in such a plight. Brunel told me 
that he had posted from Bristol to meet the only train at the furthest 
point of the rail then open, but had missed it. ‘Fortunately,’ he said, 
‘I found this engine with its fire up, so I ordered it out, and have driven 
it the whole way up at the rate of fifty miles an hour.’ 

“Tthen told him that but for the merest accident of a delay I should 
have met him on the same line at the rate of forty miles, and that I had 
attached to my engine my experimental carriage, and three waggons with 
thirty tons ofiron. I inquired what course he would have pursued if he 
had perceived another engine me>ting him upon his own line? Brunel 
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said in such a case he should have put on all the steam he could command, 
with a view to driving off the opposite engine, by the superior velocity of 
his own.” 


Incidentally, the extract above is an indication of the great 
changes which have taken place in the outskirts of London. It 
would be difficult now to hear or see an engine at any similar 
distance from a London terminus. 

The second illustration is given in the recently published 
selection from the diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch* (p. 49), and has 
reference to the summer of 1811. 


“ Only one line of rails through the Box Tunnel was complete on the 
first days open,t and the trains had therefore to be worked through it on 
a single line. I undertook to accompany all the trains through the tunnel, 
and did so the first day and night, also the second day, intending to be 
relieved when the Mail came down on the second night. At about eleven 
o’clock that night, we had a very narrow escape from a fearful accident. 
I was going through the tunnel with the last up-train, when I fancied I 
saw some green lights placed as they were in front of our trains. A 

_second’s reflection convinced me that it was the Mail coming down. [I lost 
no time in reversing the engine I was on, and running back to Box Station 
with my train as quickly as I could, when the Mail came down behind me. 
The policeman at the top of the tunnel had made some blunder, and sent 
on the train when it arrived there. Had the tunnel not been pretty clear 
of steam we must have met in full career, and the smash would have been 
fearful, cutting short my career also!” 


It is unfortunate that Sir Daniel Gooch’s diaries appear only in 
an abridged form, as they would otherwise throw a most interesting 
light upon the early days of a new epoch in which he took a more 
conspicuous part behind the scenes than is generally known, 
having from the modesty of his disposition kept in the background. 


Writing in 1838-9, Sir Daniel says: 


“ When'I look back upon that time it is a marvel to me that we escaped 
serious accidents! It was no uncommon thing to take an engine out on 
the line to look for a late train that was expected, and many times have I 
seen the train coming and reversed the engine, and ran back out of its 
way as quickly as I could. What would be said of such a mode of proceed- 
ing now ?” 


And the speeds run in those days were not to be lost sight of. 


* London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1892. 

t “ Box Tunnel” says Sir Daniel Gooch, “ had a very pretty effect for 
the couple of days it was worked as a single line from the number of 
candles used by the men working on the unfinished line; it was a perfect 
illumination extending through the whole tunnel nearly two miles long.” 

Brunel’s caustic letter to an eminent geologist in 1842 on the subject of 
this tunnel will be remembered by many readers of his Life. 
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In previous numbers of Tempte Bar* some instances have been 
given of these, and we find from the work just quoted from{ that 
on the 19th July, 1843, a train with the Prince Consort came up 
from Bristol to London in two hours and four minutes (118 
miles).t 

“T was in a compartment,” says Babbage, “in conversation with three 
eminent engineers when one of them remarked the unusual speed of the 
train: my neighbour on my left took out his watch and noted the time of 


passage of the distance posts, whence it appeared that we were then 
travelling at the rate of seventy-eight miles an hour.” 


Sir Thomas Acland on one occasion left Exeter at 5.20 p.m. 
and was speaking in the House of Commons a little after ten the 
same evening. 

Great as the speeds then were on the broad gauge (and the 
Great Western was the pioneer of fast travelling, and its Exeter 
Express of 1845 was far in advance of that on any other line, and 
only a quarter of an hour slower than that of to-day), further 
improvements were still to be made, and in 1846 engines of the 
“Lord of the Isles” and “ Great Britain” class were introduced, 
which have never been excelled, unless by the still more colossal 
engines in use for a time on the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 

These magnificent engines (which were originally built with an 
iron sentry box at the end of the tender for a third man on the 
look out) continued in use until a few weeks ago. A pair of these 
locomotives should be mounted, under cover, one at each end of 
the Paddington platform (on a marble pedestal and protected by 
low railings) as a record of the past greatness of the line. For 
power, speed, or safety, they have never been approached, and a 
striking instance of this was shown by the behaviour of the 
“Prometheus” at West Drayton in 1874, through which many 
lives were spared. 

Though impossible to improve upon these engines during the 
succeeding half century, great changes took place in other 
railway matters. 

The electric telegraph (at first regarded by the public as merely 
a toy, and inspected as a curiosity at a charge of one shilling 
and schools half price) came gradually into practical use, a system 
of signalling grew up, and revolving discs, of picturesque shape, 
when lofty and pierced through, gradually gave way to semaphores 
—the signal cabin and its accompanying ink-pot and register 

* Temple Bar for Jan. 1884, and Sept. 1885. 

+ Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, p. 52. 


{ This was before the Great Western suffered from the incubus of 
the Swindon Refreshment Rooms. 
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came into being ; points were operated from the cabins instead of 
in situ, and afterwards were interlocked ; trains were advised by 
telegraph, open carriages gave way to closed ones, luggage was 
put into vans instead of being stowed upon the roof ; slip-coaches, 
saloon, dining, and sleeping carriages, and American cars came 
into fashion, and were mounted upon easy “ bogie” trucks; and 
vacuum or compressed air brakes supplanted the less powerful 
hand-brakes. The“ block” system (protection by distance instead 
of by time, which was only theoretical) was adopted. One-sided 
stations were gradually weeded out, and with the advent of 
“relief” lines fast traffic separated from slow. On some lines 
even water is caught up in the tenders of the engines without 
any stoppage taking place. The iron railings and continental 
restrictions in regard to platforms were abolished, unless perhaps 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne or at a few antiquated South Eastern 
stations, or London stations of the smaller companies, and through 
bookings and through carriages instituted, and competing routes 
brought into play. 

- This country has reaped to the full the benefit of private 
enterprise, and the traveller can the more appreciate these 
benefits when he compares them with the discomfort * and 
stagnation of state governed railways abroad. 


IL. 


The burden which the obstinacy of Stephenson has imposed for 
all time upon this and other countries has already begun to be 
severely felt with the ever-increasing demands of developing 
traffic.t The costly extravagance of the engineer of the Kilsby 
mistake had, however, its apparent triumph for a time, and 
narrow guage lines were adopted in the centre and north of 
England.t. No account was to be taken of the future requirements 


* Amongst other inconveniences,on the Continent a prominent place 
may be given to the over-heated carriages, so injurious to health, and one 
heard with much regret of some experiments with steam-warmed carriages 
last winter on the Midland. 

t An instance of this may be noticed daily in London in the over- 
crowded carriages on the Metropolitan Railway altered from broad to 
narrow gauge. 

¢ “also acknowledge having on many occasions differed with Stephenson 
(and that in common with almost all other engineers), because it appeared 
to me he did not look on the concern with a liberal and expanded view, 
but with a microscopic eye, magnifying details, and pursuing a petty 
system of parsimony very proper in a private colliery, or in a small under- 
taking, but wholly inapplicable to this national work.”—Vignoles. Life, 
page 117. 
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of transit, and a dimension arrived at by haphazard was allowed to 
control the railway destinies of the country! 

Safety, speed and comfort were taken but little account of.* 
Economy still less! For every two wide guage trains three 
narrow had to be run; for the wages of every six men the wages 
of nine had to be substituted for all time; and extra fuel and oil to 
be consumed, besides wear and tear of rails and signals more 
frequently in use, and the difficulty of “ crossing” more trains on 
single lines. Against the greater carrying power of the superior 
guage merely has to be set the width of the line four feet 
additional—or less than half an acre on each mile run. 


“At a large public dinner,” says Babbage, “I sat next to George 
Stephenson. .. . I felt that the fairest opportunity I could desire of 
ascertaining my friend’s real opinion of the gauge had now arrived. 
‘ Now, Mr. Stephenson,’ I said, ‘ will you allow me to ask you to suppose 
for an instant that no railways whatever existed, and yet that you were in 
possession of that large amount of knowledge which you have derived 
from your experience. Under such circumstances, if you were consulted 
respecting the gauge of a system of railways about to be inaugurated, 
would you advise the gauge of 4feet 8} inches?’ ‘ Notexactly that gauge,’ 
said the creator of railroads; ‘I would take a few inches more, but a very 
few.’ I was quite satisfied with this admission (from the champion of the 
narrow-gauge), though I confess it reminded me of the frail one who, when 
reproached by her immaculate friend with having had a child, an ecclesi- 
astical license not being first obtained—urged, as an extenuating circum- 
stance, that it was such a very small one.” 


For reasons of policy, however, the broad gauge system was 
doomed in the hour of its success.— It got as far north as 
Birmingham in 1852, and trains by a longer route of 129 miles 
actually arrived in the same time as those by the direct route (113 
miles) on the narrow gauge. 

This northern extension was the first to be discontinued on 
account of an amalgamation with a great number of narrow 
gauge lines which shortly afterwards took place in the Midlands. 
The South Wales line, to avoid transhipment of coal, etc., was 
next converted in 1872,{ and a year or two later, 1874, the 
Weymouth section and lines in the south of England. 


* Among striking examples of lives saved on the broad gauge, refer to the 
reports on the Langley (1845), Bullo (1868), West Drayton (1874), or Bourton 
(1876) accidents. Had these occurred on the narrow gauge, it is terrible 
to contemplate the loss of life or injury which must have taken place. 

+ No less than fifteen hundred miles of broad gauge line were laid before 
a change of policy took place. 

¢ On which occasion the traffic was carried on for nearly a fortnight on 
a single line of rails, while the other was being altered. 
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The luxury of such travelling combined as it was with an ideal 
road laid on massive longitudinal baulks of timber* [instead of the 
vibratory cross-sleepers commonly employed, to the fatigue and 
detriment of health of persons sensitive to the jarring action they 
give rise to, in more or less degree, according to the style in 
which the road is maintained and the weight and quantity of 
material put in] was not willingly surrendered by those resident 
in the big cities and towns of the west of England, and it was not 
until the present summer that any change was made with a view 
to render uniform the gauge throughout England, Wales and Scot- 
land.f 

Preparations, however, had been on foot for many years; 
carriages, and even engines, were built of narrow gauge pattern 
and mounted temporarily on broad gauge wheels. f 


II. 


-As some mention has been made recently in the papers of an in- 
tention on the part of the London and South Western Railway to 
close the most important part of their line approaching London 
for three days to alter the points in a distance of some two miles, 
one was curious to know how long the Great Western would be in 
altering the gauge of over two hundred miles of line in the West 
of England, as according to the same calculation, even if the 
work was merely confined to points, the time required would 
have been over three hundred days. 

Notice, however, appeared that the conversion would be effected 
on Saturday, May 21, and Sunday, May 22. The usual service of 
trains would run (broad gauge) on Friday, and the same (narrow 
gauge) on Monday. 

That it should be possible to effect so great a change in such a 
limited space of time was alone due to the perfectness of the 
organization, and the pains bestowed upon every detail before- 
hand. Every bolt and screw throughout the system was taken off 


* “T am more and more convinced,” says Vignoles in one of his reports, 
“that the true principle of forming the upper works of a railway is by 
placing the rails sustained throughout the entire length upon wood.” 

+ A few purely local lines do not enter into consideration, such as for 
instance the Festiniog Slate Railway. 

} The Gauge Commissioners appointed by Parliament in 1845 in their 
report said, “ We feel it a duty to observe here that the public are mainly 
indebted for the present rate of speed and the increased accommodation 


of the railway carriages to the genius of Mr. Brunel and the liberality of 
the Great Western Company.” 
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beforehand, oiled, and temporarily replaced; the transoms were 
measured and the place marked where they were to be sawn 
through ; the ballast was dug out, and in special places a third 
rail put in at crossings, points, tunnels and gradients. .-Time- 
tables were prepared for the withdrawal of the old rolling stock, 
and large reserves of engines, carriages, and trucks of the new 
pattern parked at Swindon. 

On Thursday, May 19th, several thousand men began to arrive 
from different parts of the system in special trains to reinforce the 
ordinary local staff, and brought with them tents, straw, food and 
tools. On Friday the new men took a preliminary survey of the 
work to be done, and altered some of the sidings in the goods 
yards, and began, later in the day, to cut through some of the 
transoms. 

Their white tents, supplied from London, were pitched at 
intervals by the railside and stood out conspicuously, sometimes 
against the blue sea and red cliffs near Dawlish, sometimes against 
the fresh May green of the Devonshire woodlands. 

Friday was the final day of the full size gauge, and crowds of 
people assembled at various points along the line to witness the 
passing of the last broad gauge train, and the express to Plymouth 
was said to have been photographed upwards of a hundred times 
during its journey. 

The very engines appeared self-conscious of the impending 
change, and the “ Lightning,” or “ Amazon” proudly swept past 
in irresistible might without a tremor in the nearly silent majesty 
of a power which seemed almost exerted without effort, so great 
was the energy and momentum of their giant force. 

The countenances of their drivers were serious, and at stopping 
stations farewell salutations were regretfully exchanged. At some 
of the larger stations veteran employés, some, no doubt, from their 
grey hair and venerable appearance, on half-pay, came to gaze for 
the last time on the colossal proportions of a past era, with the 
vicissitudes and successes of which they had themselves been 
identified. 

Nor were the public at large less interested, and every point of 
vantage along the line was occupied on the morrow by spectators. 
At Ashburton, when the last train left, the locomotive was 
enveloped in crape by the Portreevine of that ancient town. At 


other places fog signals were discharged by the passage of the 
train, 


“There will be many mourners,” said the Times, “in all parts of the 
world at the death of the famous broad gauge express engines, the width 
of whose boilers and fireboxes makes them impossible on a narrow gauge 
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road. Full of years and honours they pass to their well-earned rest, for 
their ages ranging from thirty-five to forty-six years, have already far 
surpassed the allotted span of locomotive life, and the elder brother of the 
family, the ‘Great Britain’ can claim the proud distinction of being the 
father of every great express now running in the world, from the Orient 
Express to the Washington Limited. In 1845 when other companies 
were quite content with speeds of thirty or at best thirty-five miles an 
hour, the express to Bristol took two hours and forty minutes. In 1892 
the best narrow gauge express to Birmingham, which is five miles nearer 
London, takes but five minutes less. To Exeter the time was four hours 
and a half, and the best express to-day to Liverpool, practically the same 
distance, is four hours and twenty minutes. And it is not speed only for 
which we have to thank the broad gauge. The huge Great Western 
carriages, as they were then considered, mounted on six wheels,* and in 
which—such was the tale the wondering travellers told—a man could 
actually stand upright, were the lineal ancestors of the luxurious dining 
and sleeping saloon cars of to-day, and it was the Great Western also 
which first admitted second class passengers to its crack trains.” 


The broad gauge died game. The last night-express to 
Plymouth went forward though it did not arrive until after 
midnight on Saturday morning, and a few minutes only after its 
arrival the peremptory order was given to clear the road of all 
wide-gauge stock, and it had forthwith to recommence its journey 
back to Swindon. 

The evacuation of the line and mobilisation of the rolling stock 
in the night of Friday-Saturday, partook of the character of a 
military movement. Positive orders were issued from Swindon 
that not a vehicle was to be left behind, and in consequence a 
continual stream of trains poured through all night on their 
eastward journey. Every branch gave up its stock, and by its 
varied character gave some index to the daily life and occupations 
of its inhabitants. 

Fish trucks from St. Ives or cattle trucks from the moorland 
branches were sandwiched between long series of ghostly empty 
trains of passenger vehicles. Occasionally through the summer 
night, a train of sick engines from the locomotive depots at 
Newton Abbot or Plymouth, some of which had not been exposed 
to daylight for many years, ran through. Ancient patterns of 
vehicles were brought to light in which the history of many past 

* All the other early railways, servilely following the pattern of horse 
vehicles, adopted the uncomfortable four-wheeled coaches still unfortu- 
nately to be met with, and which, besides their unsteadiness, are veritable 
death-traps in event of any axle giving way—especially a leading one. 
The Bristol and Exeter carriages were exceptionally well constructed 
with double roofs to keep off the heat in summer, and with double 
windows to admit air but reject draught or dust. The second window 


was composed of very fine wire gauze, through which the air was filtered 
by the rapid motion of the train. 
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transitions were as legibly written as the information perhaps 
conveyed to a geologist by the discovery of a particular type of 
fossil. Torquay and Plymouth, on the other hand, yielded 
specimens of the most modern types. So punctually were all 
orders carried out, that in a few hours only the entire rolling 
stock of a large railway was “called in,” without any hitch 
or delay, though part of the line being single gauge, way had to 
be made occasionally for westward trains also. 

The last of the leviathans was due to reach Exeter at 4 a.m. on 
Saturday, but it was nearly aa hour afterwards when it arrived in 
charge of one of the superior officials of the Company, As it 
stopped at each place on its journey a printed notice was left with 
the station-master. “ This is the last broad gauge train to travel over 
the line between Penzance and Exeter,” and the station-master in 
turn then filled in a printed certificate handing over his portion 
of the line to the representative of the Engineering Department 
from Swindon. Thus by night were the death-warrants of 
Brunel’s masterpiece signed. 

As the first streaks of daylight appeared on Saturday the men 
assembled all along the line from Exeter to Truro, and on the 
branch lines also, and commenced work on the down line. The 
previous evening they had sawn through the transoms on the up 
line, and the last thirty trains ran through in perfect safety and 
without undue oscillation on the massive longitudinals of the 
Brunel framework, without cross timbers, without iron ties, and 
without the surrounding ballast. Commencing soon after three 
o'clock, one portion of the line was levered into its new position 
by breakfast time, and by midday no trace of broad gauge was 
left. The new track, puny and insignificant by contrast, had 
taken its place. 

At one o'clock on Saturday the distant smoke of a locomotive 
was seen in the distance, and shortly afterwards the first narrow- 
gauge engine on the main line of the South Devon Railway made 
its appearance, creeping along cautiously on the new road not yet 
fully consolidated. In less than ten hours from the start it was 
possible to run vehicles of the new pattern over the line, a 
ae testimony to the strength and diligence of the plate- 
ayers, 

The weather, also, was all that could be desired, excellent light, 
fine weather, without excess of heat and with a refreshing breeze 
permitting every exertion to be made. Much, however, had still 
to be done. The cant of the curves had to be readjusted in 
consequence of the alteration, the screwing up of the ties to be 
completed, points reconnected, ballast put back, and defective 
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parts of the new line repacked so that some work still remained 
to be completed on Sunday. 

The broad gauge stock which reached Swindon on Saturday 
occupied many miles of sidings, temporarily laid down in readi- 
ness for the occasion. These were filled by a serried mass of 
passenger-carriages, goods-waggons, and in another part, silent and 
deserted engines from the big “ Dragon” to the little four-wheeled 
“Owl.” Passenger-carriages, built as narrow gauge ones, were 
lifted in a few hours from their broad gauge bogie trucks and 
lowered upon new ones of smaller width, and these were running 
again at the beginning of the week. A good many of the 
hermaphrodite engines—built to serve for either gauge—were 
also converted in a few days and equally promptly restored to 
active service. 

On Saturday and Sunday special arrangements were in force for 
the carriage of the mails, and the night mail—between Exeter 
and Plymouth—ran over the London and South Western metals. 
West of Plymouth mails were conveyed by steamer. Some 
narrow-gauge rolling-stock was also brought to Plymouth by the 
Okehampton route for service on Monday.* Shortly after mid- 
night on Sunday, thanks to the engineering feat which had been 
so successfully performed, the re-occupation of the line took place, 
train after train of empty vehicles in swift succession passing 
through to come on active duty on Monday morning. Indeed so 
excellent were the arrangements made that all the usual trains 
ran “on time” on that day as if nothing had happened, and Mr. 
Foxwell—not easily satisfied in the matter of expresses—was able 
to record in a London newspaper that one of the principal up- 
trains was even checked for being before time.t 


* A small quantity of narrow gauge stock had also been conveyed 
westward in “crocodile,” trucks—ones with very low bodies. 

t Mr. Foxwell’s letter to the Pall Mall Gazette was couched in the 
following words: “It has been said that sudden conversions are never to 
be| relied upon. No one would assent to this proposition after travelling 
in the up ‘Cornishman’ to-day. This train is timed to leave Penzance at 
11.10, and to reach Paddington at 7.50. Considering the extraordinary 
character of the line from Penzance to Exeter (132 miles), this represents 
a sufficiently hard task. To-day, therefore, being the first on which the 
Cornish express was to run narrow gauge, over a track which had just 
been changed from broad gauge in the twinkling of an eye, no one (except 
the drivers) thought it possible for the train to keep time, at any rate 
along the section from Truro to Plymouth, which is composed (or 
discomposed) of incessant curves and thirty-three trestle viaducts. 

“ However, it was on this section that we did best, for at each stopping 
station we had to wait till our time was up, and then we ran into North 
Roadjtoo soon. Not once were we checked by any weak spot in the road 
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New rolling-stock of a very comfortable pattern was brought 
into use, and Midland and North Western carriages appeared at 
Torquay for the first time on Monday. 

An extra service of narrow gauge trains was called into 
requisition on Tuesday to convey home the additional force of 
platelayers and gangers who had arrived the previous week 
in broad gauge trains. Out of the whole number fortunately 
only three casualties were recorded. 

Accustomed to judge our army by the appearance of the noisy 
and disorderly striplings left behind at home, instead of the full- 
grown and well-set-up men on service abroad, the accumulation 
in one locality of so large a body of disciplined men in a few 
hours was a significant plea for long service. 

The fatiguing work performed with so much will and alacrity 
by these vigorous fellows, labouring for nearly seventeen hours 
at a stretch, showed what reserve material exists in the country 
in event of any contingency, and it is greatly to their credit that 
not a single man was met with noisy, quarrelsome, or drunk. 

These men, whose average of age appeared about thirty, were 
drafted from different parts of England and Wales served by the 
Great Western, and some of them had never seen the sea before ; 
one man, indeed, was overheard to express some indistinct ideas 
about the time of the tides being controlled from the general 
manager's office at Paddington, and was told instead that the 
times were fixed by the Admiralty ! 

Further alterations are on foot in South Devon which will 
permit shortly of improvements being made in the service of 
trains. The line was originally laid out for the atmospheric 
system, by which a temporary success and very high speed of 
travelling was attained on a single line, and the campanile 
towers at some of the stations still remain conspicuous landmarks 
and relics of a most ingenious scheme which broke down with 
the untimely death of its chief organizer Samuda before the 
perfecting of its operations.* The gradients beyond Newton are 





so recently relaid. Finally, after being snubbed all the way up for being 
too forward, we shut off steam two and a half miles outside Padding.on, 
and stopped at the platform at 7.46—that is, four minutes before our time. 

“In spite of all temptations to belong to other nations, I am content to 
be an Englishman just now.—Yours truly, 

May 23. “EK. FoOxwE.u.” 

* It is, however, open to much doubt whether the action of the weather 
and of constant wear and strain on the apparatus could be counteracted. 
In the South Devon line the last was exceptionally great, as there was 
then no telegraph to give notice of the approach of trains, and a constant 
vacuum had to be kept up. 
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consequently not originally designed for locomotive traffic, and in 
Cornwall—from other causes, the configuration of the ground and 
lowness of the bankers’ balance during the period of construction 
—there are also steep banks to be met with, as well as the 
picturesque bridges stepping boldly across ravine and valley (once 
a tracery of woodwork spars and now being gradually replaced by 
more solid and less artistic granite). 

Progress is being made at several points, though much slower 
than it should be, with the doubling of the line on the east of 
Plymouth, and no doubt before long a heavier class of narrow 
gauge “mountain engine” than the ones temporarily in use will 
be adopted. The cat-like agility of the “ Hunchbacks,” as the 
short-wheel-based broad-gauge locomotives in use west of Newton 
have sometimes been called, on the steeper gradients with a 
heavy load has to be matched by equally powerful narrow gauge 
engines of similar weight. 

As the London and South Western are now entering Cornwall 
from Launceston, and approaching Bodmin and Truro, with 
running powers even to Penzance, this point is worthy of con- 
sideration, inasmuch as that company has of late years recon- 
structed its locomotive stock upon very powerful lines. (The 
great difficulty which the L.S. W. R. has to contend with is in tho 
original building of the line, which resembles the teeth of a saw 
in its frequent alternating gradients. Hence the fast trains 
constantly pant up one side of a hill and then rush down the 
other, with an amount of oscillation very trying to nervous 
people). 

It is more than ever imperative now that the fast trains on the 
western line should cease stopping at Swindon,* and a further 
convenience might be afforded by the starting of the night mail 
trains an hour later from London, Penzance, and Milford. Indeed 
a great portion of this time could be recovered upon the journey 
without much effort or danger of irregularity. 

The extra “third rail” between Exeter and London, already 
alas rusty, remains a few months longer the only evidence of the 
magnificent travelling of the past, but the great works of Brunel 
at Maidenhead, Hanwell, Box, Chepstow, Saltash, etc., remain as 
an imperishable monument to his genius. Another great work 
has also since been added in the link of communications, that of 
Hawkshaw and Walker, the Severn Tunnel. RB. B. 


* Legal difficulties might be overcome by the G. W. becoming in turn 
tenants of their own tenant at Swindon Station. They could afford to 
outbid any competitor, as the local profit upon refreshments could not be 
an object in comparison with the greater one at stake. 
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Saved by a Lie. 


I. 


“Such is the doctrine, simple, ancient, true; 
Such is life’s trial, as old earth smiles and knows. 
If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you. 
Make the low nature better by your throes ! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above!” 


RosBERT BROWNING. 


I map been working hard in London painting pictures for ten 
consecutive months, and in September I packed up my colour-box 
and my portable easel, and went into one of the quietest corners 
of the western counties, to make a series of those sketches from 
nature which serve as a groundwork for my larger pictures. It 
was a hilly country, thinly populated yet well cultivated, a country 
of cornfields and copses, grass pastures and apple-orchards—a 
shut-in valley where water-mills ground out the flour, and where 
the sound of the scythe was still to be sometimes heard. Now and 
then I used to come upon a hamlet with its gabled roofs and its 
red chimneys and its little grey church, the stones of which had 
probably been cemented by hands that had gone to dust some five 
hundred years ago. I made drawings by the dozen till I wearied 
of the likeness between them, and began to long for something 
more unique—a haunted house, a ruined castle, or a decayed 
abbey. At last I found one that had missed all mention in the 
tourist’s guide-book ; but I liked it none the less for that. Grey 
stone walls, deep mullioned windows, a wild garden, that if not 
absolutely neglected was expected to some extent to furnish itself, 
—two tall, gaunt, Scotch firs with red stems and ragged tops that 
stood like sentinels on either side of the entrance gate; and to 
crown all in an artist’s eye, a veil of virginia-creeper that clothed 
the old house from gable to ground. On one side was a church 
with its adjoining churchyard ; on the other a grove of lime-trees, 
and some dilapidated farm-buildings. I pitched my camp-stool, 
and was soon absorbed in my subject. 

It never occurred to me to wonder if my presence there might 
be displeasing to any one; I don’t think I supposed for a moment 
that this house was likely to be inhabited, Who would choose a 
dwelling that faced north-east, and was many miles distant from 
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any dwelling of a like size? Grey gables and crimson creepers 
are all very well for a week, but they are not essential to human 
happiness, while sunshine and society are. I was not a little 
surprised, therefore, to see a figure come out of the house and walk 
slowly down the garden. I was quite near enough to discern that 
the figure was that of a woman, near enough, too, to notice that 
she was tall and graceful,—but not near enough to perceive her 
face. She came half-way down the garden, then turned to the 
right into the churchyard, and was hidden from my sight. 

A man might possibly have permitted this woman’s presence 
to interfere with his treatment of his picture. I being a 
woman, mixed my blues and browns, my greys and greens, and 
thought no more of the figure except as a possible addition to 
my foreground. Neither, though the surrounding stillness was 
intense, did I heed a soft footfall on the grass behind me. It was 
not till a voice spoke that I was aware of some one looking over 
my shoulder. 

“Ts it not a splendid subject ?” 

“I was accustomed to the comments of strangers,—as who that 
has painted on public ground is not ?—but they usually had refer- 
ence to my presence or calling, or were passing criticisms on my 
painting ; this was merely an artistic appreciation of the scene. 
I knew instinctively that the woman beside me had a feeling for 
form, and a delight in contrasted colours, and that the gold and 
grey in sunshine and shadow appealed to her as sweet harmonies 
in sound appeal to a born musician. 

“ A subject indeed!” I replied, “and one that it is difficult to 
do justice to. If it were more known you would be beset with 
artists.” 

“ And then half the charm of it would be gone,” she said. 

There was something in her voice which carried me from the 
present far back into my past. I could not grasp, at the moment, 
what it was she recalled to my mind,—a place, an incident, a 
person ; but I was almost prepared to greet some one I had met 
before, and when she moved round and I saw a stranger, I was 
disappointed. 

And yet when I had once looked at her face I found myself 
gazing at it again and again. For a face of such unutterable 
sadness I had never seen—nor have I seer since. Every feature 
was stamped with that expression of suffering which comes from 
long and silent endurance,—an expression of pride that had been 
tamed to patience, of passion softened with a yearning pathos. 
Not only was the face white and weary,—not only did it speak of 
pain as the daily portion, but of penitence likewise; something in 
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that woman’s life had been a mistake,—somewhere she had sinned. 
There was an appeal as if for pity in her large, dark eyes that 
contrasted strangely with the determination expressed in the firm 
set of the mouth, while the somewhat backward pose of the head 
gave her a slight air of defiance. I felt she was courageous 
and staunch—possessed of extraordinary strength of character 
that was, perhaps, crossed in one spot by a weakness that 
needed all the stronger part to do battle in its defence. I do 
not mean that I discovered all this in the glance of a moment ; 
something of what I am attempting to describe was the im- 
pression made by what I came to know afterwards. But the 
face, with its inexpressible sadness, struck me from the first. I 
had seen the sadness of pain and the sadness of sorrow,—the sad- 
ness of sin and the sadness of love,—but never anything like 
this. It combined all. 

“T should think,” she continued, “that apart from the actual 
pleasure of painting a subject like this, you must feel a certain 
satisfaction in having lighted on a study that will not be found 
in half the studios in England.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” said I, “and there is only one fault init as 
a composition,—it lies so completely in shadow. It is the very 
model of a haunted house. There must be plenty of fearful 
stories connected with it, if one could only get at them.” 

I paused a moment, and then I added, more for something to 
say than out of any real inquisitiveness : 

“ Perhaps you know of some ?” 

She looked away, and made me no reply. 

My curiosity was excited; and yet I felt I dared not ask her one 
question further for my enlightenment. All this time she had 
been pacing up and down the grass; the movement distracted me. 
I discovered suddenly that the shadows had shifted. I abruptly 
washed out my brushes, closed my colour-box, and rose to my feet. 
Then to my extreme surprise she came close up to me, and said: 

“ Excuse me—but surely—surely you are Lucy Oakley ?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “that is my name; but—but, may I ask 
how you know me?” 

“I should have known you anywhere,” she replied, “and 
perhaps you may not have quite forgotten a name. Do you 
remember Eugenie Nashville? ” 

“ Eugenie Nashville!” I ejaculated. ‘Is it possible !” 

It was not a polite way of returning her recognition, and yet I 
could not have helped it, When last I had seen Eugenie Nashville 
some fifteen years ago, she was the most lovely woman it has ever 
been my fortune to know, a creature of such bright beauty, such 
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hopeful happiness, such genuine goodness as could not, so I then 
thought, know any life but one of light and love. If this was 
Eugenie Nashville, then there was indeed nothing to remember 
her by but her name,—and her voice. Yes, now it flashed upon 
me what it was that the tone of her voice recalled. Eugenie 
Nashville! She did not seem to notice my exclamation, or at 
any rate to resent it. “You remember now,” she said, looking 
hard at me, “the schooldays and the work we got through 
together, particularly the drawing,—and then later on the hours 
and days and weeks spent in copying in the galleries—and our 
easels always side by side. Ah! if my life history had stopped 
short there, you would have recognised your old companion 
quicker.” 

Oh! how I honestly wished I could have told her I should 
have “known her anywhere ”—wished it for her sake, no less 
than for my own. 

I noticed that with all her evident desire to renew an old 
acquaintance that had once been very close, she never offered to 
shake hands, and when for the sake of “auld lang syne” I put 
out both mine, she hesitated before taking them. 

“ Will you? ” she asked. “ Will you, really?” 

I was puzzled, yet did not like to ask her what she meant ; but to 
give her a hint that whatever her history might be I was ignorant 
of it, I told her that most of the years which had passed since our 
early youth had been spent by me abroad. 

“ Where are you staying ?” she asked as she walked by my side 
along the field to the road. I explained that I was making a tour 
through this part of the country gleaning subjects for my next 
year’s pictures. 

“TI wonder if you would come and spend a day or two with 
me?” she said. “I could show you some points that you will 
never find out for yourself.” 

T accepted the invitation with real pleasure—and so I went 
with her up the wild, fragrant garden and into the weird- 
looking house. Left alone for a few minutes in her drawing- 
room I began to trace out for myself links in my schoolfellow’s 
unknown story. But there was not much to give me any 
help. The pictures on the walls carried me back at once to the 
days of our studies together, when the .drawings of the girl at 
the easel beside me seemed so much stronger and truer and 
more life-like than mine. Here was the same touch, the same 
execution, the same breadth and finish of style. But they were 
all signed E.N. Continuing my investigations, I noticed that an 
enyelope which had recently come through the post bore the 
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address, “Miss Nashville.” Eugenie, then, was not married. 
There was nothing further of any kind which could furnish me 
with a clue to her history, or why, in spite of the wonderful 
beauty which I could recall, she was still only Eugenie Nashville. 

I passed a week with her, and, notwithstanding her inexplicable 
and unalterable sadness, a very pleasant week it was. She was 
a charming companion, well-read and accomplished, full of infor- 
mation, quick of sympathy, keen of perception, and though a 
word of bitterness would now and then escape her, she never 
thrust her sorrows, whatever they had been, upon me. 

Yet all the while I felt that some man’s story must have woven 
itself in with hers, some man’s influence must have been brought 
to bear upon her life, and had wrought this terrible change in 
her. At last, determined to make a discovery on this point, I 
said one day, apropos to some incident to which she had alluded: 

“Eugenie, I am surprised you have never married.” 

She looked at me an instant with such an expression of pained 
surprise as made me wish my remark recalled, Then she replied 
very quietly : 

“ Are you, Lucy? I had good reason.” But she gave me no 
further explanation, and I felt I could not press my inquiry closer. 

Shortly after my return to London I went to dine with a cousin 
of mine, and being asked to give an account of my holiday in the 
country, I narrated the incident of my meeting with Eugenie 
Nashville, my former schoolfellow. I was astonished at the ex- 
traordinary interest which the mention of her name occasioned. 

“So that is what has become of her!” exclaimed my cousin. 

“You don’t mean to say you have actually been staying with 
that dreadful woman?” ejaculated my cousin’s wife. “ No wonder 
she has buried herself in a place like that!” 

“Why is it no wonder?” I asked. “You must remember, I 
have been out of England so many years that I know nothing of 
its doings and scandal.” 

“ Oh—it’s a long story,” was the reply. 

And a long story it was; but when I had heard it, partly from 
my cousin and partly from other corroborative accounts, I under- 
stood the sadness of Eugenie’s face and the bitterness with which 
she sometimes spoke. She had never told me anything directly of 
her history, but I had gathered enough indirectly to argue that 
what I afterwards heard was true. 
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Il. 


Evaente was the daughter of an artist who had attained to a 
certain celebrity as a fashionable portrait-painter. The prices he 
received for his pictures enabled him to live in comfort if not 
in luxury, and Eugenie, his only child, was liberally educated in 
other branches of study besides the one to which her inherited 
sympathies were directed. When he died suddenly, however, it 
was discovered that with the thriftlessness only too fatally fre- 
quent among those of his profession,.he had lived habitually up to 
his income, and occasionally beyond it; he had laid by nothing, 
and all that he bequeathed to his daughter was a burden of debts 
and very little money to meet them. 

But Eugenie had possessions of her own, of which her father’s 
eruel carelessness could not deprive her,—splendid health, high 
spirit, great capacity for work, and extraordinary power of purpose. 
So when a subscription among her father’s friends and patrons had 
set her up in a studio of her own, she faced the future with no 
misgivings. 

That her talent, which was remarkable, brought her work, was 
true; that her beauty and her agreeable conversation had some- 
thing to do with her quick successes, was true also. It was un- 
questionably a pleasure to linger in the studio of one who could 
discourse so intelligently on many topics of artistic and literary 
interest, herself, the while, the most beautiful object amid many 
exquisite treasures of art and antiquity. To any one with a 
feeling for form and colour, there was fascination in the pose 
of the painter with arm outstretched and head thrown slightly 
back,—the flush of excitement brightening her cheek and adding 
lustre to her dark eyes, while a sunbeam from the skylight 
caught the soft waves of her red-brown hair, and touched them 
with tints of gold. 

Yet prosperous as was Eugenie’s profession from the money- 
making point of view, and of absorbing interest to herself, there 
was one great blank in her daily life. She was all alone! There 
was no one to love her—and she had no one to love! Admirers 
she had in plenty, but they did not satisfy the craving of her 
affections,—friendships she was fastidious in forming,—relatives 
she had none. She had a dog that had attained a higher pitch 
of sympathy than do many of mankind, and she had a little bird 
whose sweet song and winning ways were the solace of her 
solitude. But there were pent-up floods of feeling which could 
not find an outlet—deeps in her strong, true, intense nature which 
no brute’s love could fill. 
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But from the first day she saw Adrian Vance, a new life awoke 
in her. There is no why or wherefore in these things, and 
Eugenie could not have answered her own heart’s questionings even 
had she cared to do so. What first did it? A word—a look? 
Who can tell where love begins? Who can tell where it may 
end ? 

It was nothing to her who Adrian Vance might be, or what he 
might possess. He was merely the man who had won the devotion 
of her pure, unfettered heart. She lived her artist-life of poetry 
and pictures ; princes and peasants were alike welcome apart from 
the positions they might possess or the pay they could confer. 
She sometimes valued people by their intellects—more often by 
their sympathies; by dignities and distinctions she set but little 
store. When they told her that Adrian Vance was worth half a 
million, that he had the finest collectionfof modern pictures 
in Europe, and the biggest house in London to put them in, it 
made not the smallest difference to her joy at the hope of win- 
ning his love; what she had given had been given completely 
and unconditionally, while yet she knew no more of him than 
his name. 

He came to her studio, as scores of other strangers did, with a 
commission to paint him a picture—a man older than Eugenie by 
some fifteen years, tall, slightly-built, smooth-haired, not hand- 
some, but with a look in his eyes as of one seeking a rest 
outside himself that he had failed to find within. While he 
described the subject of the picture he wanted, Eugenie felt 
compelled to listen, as she rarely listened to amateurs when 
they discoursed of art. He stood a moment and watched her paint, 
he caressed the sleek head of her big dog, he whistled a few notes 
to her canary. 

“How happy you must be!” he exclaimed suddenly, turning 
round from contemplating a picture and looking at her. She 
raised her head bent over her palette, and asked, without returning 
his gaze : 

“Why? What should make you think so?” 

“Can anything be happier than your life ?” he replied, “ work 
that is congenial to you, work that you love ; peace, retirement ; 
no claims upon you but the pleasant claims of art ; beautiful things 
to look at, and beautiful thoughts always with you. If you are 
not happy, let me tell you, you must be very thankless.” 

“T do not say I am not happy; but—I am very lonely.” 

“You have that noble dog, and that pretty little singing-bird. 


The companionship of brutes is better worth having than that of 
man, believe me.” 
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“Do you think so?” As she said this she looked him in the 
face, and she did not believe him. Adrian Vance might have 
weighed human hearts in the balance, and might have found them 
wanting, yet he, no more than herself, was prepared to be content 
with the mere dumb devotion of a dog. He made her no answer 
then—he only sighed, and soon after went away. 

With what feelings Eugenie worked at that picture, probably 
no one but herself could hope adequately to describe ; but for the 
first time in her life she was painting with a mind and eyes 
not wholly her own. Love had stepped into her temple of 
art and had set up a rival shrine. Every now and then Adrian 
Vance came to note the progress of his picture, and with each 
successive visit she found herself the richer for his trenchant and 
purposeful criticism. With each visit her feelings too towards 
him intensified, while he on his part seemed to linger longer and 
to depart with increased reluctance. 

At length came the day on which she had promised the picture 

‘should becompleted. The rain was falling in torrents, rattling on 
the studio skylight and running down the glass in tiny streams. 
‘There was little light for painting; the colours on the canvas 
looked dull and dead, and Eugenie sat before her easel, idle and 
dispirited. It was long past three o'clock, the hour at which 
Adrian Vance had appointed to come. No doubt he had postponed 
his visit on account of the rain, she thought. Well, since it was 
the picture he was coming to see, he was wise, of course, to defer 
the view for a better day and a brighter light. And she tried to 
school herself into the belief that Adrian Vance was nothing to 
her but one more on the list of her patrons in art. 

But when a few minutes later he strode into the studio, and 
held her hand within his own, all the schooling went for naught ; 
she felt she was trembling as she heard him say : 

“Forgive me for keeping you waiting; but I could not get a 
cab, and so I walked. I would not have failed to come to-day, if 
I had had to swim down the streets.” 

He laughed as he spoke, and then she knew he was not standing 
there, wet, breathless, excited, merely to look at the picture he 
claimed as his own. She laughed lightly in her turn; she felt 
so happy at that moment, she needs must laugh, else she would 
have wept. 

“It is the worst possible day for the poor picture,” she said— 
“no lights, no shadows. It is all flat and grey ;” and she tapped 
the canvas with her mahl-stick. He made some trivial answer 
and turned away from the picture to examine other things in the 
room. Then he sat down on a sofa, and there was a silence, 
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broken only by the ceaseless patter of the rain on the skylight, 
and the restless movements of the canary in its cage. At length 
Adrian Vance said, speaking as if to himself rather than to 
Eugenie: 

“So the picture is finished, and all my visits must come to an 
end!” He paused. “ Eugenie!” he exclaimed suddenly (it was 
the first time he had ever called her by her name), “if you knew 
what you have been to me, if you knew the peace that comes to 
me in your presence—the rest I find in watching you at work 
—the comfort I gain from the sight of your calm face, you would 
not—in sheer pity you could not—send me away from you 
now!” 

He had risen from his seat, and, as in her first bewilderment 
she gave him no answer, he caught her by the two hands and 
cried out passionately: “Oh, I know! People have poisoned your 
mind against me; they have told you I am wild and wicked. I 
am,—TI am, I don’t deny it ; but, Eugenie, I believe I could be better 


if I had you to care for me,—teach me—love me!” 
* * * * * 7. 


IIl. 


Anp now did it seem to Eugenie that the one thing for which she 
had yearned and waited so long had indeed become hers, and with 
an intensity all the deeper that it had never been scattered or 
divided elsewhere. She had outlived the age when a passing 
fancy may be mistaken for a permanent passion, and long privation 
made her enter on possession with double delight. 

Nor do I think that at this time she ever had reason to doubt 
that her love was either misplaced or unrequited. That there 
were more sides than one to Adrian Vance’s character, probably 
no one learnt to know better than Eugenie; that there were blots 
on his past; that his present was possibly neither stainless nor 
blameless, she needed no stranger to tell her. But so far as she 
was concerned, she believed his devotion to be real, pure, and 
exalted. She was his guide and his guardian-angel—his rest, his 
religion—his peace outside himself, his personification of things 
divine. He might be—he might even know himself to be—a 
thousand times worse than she had any conception of, yet none 
the less could he admire her goodness, none the less could he 
contemplate her character with a sort of passion; and should she 
swerve one hair-breadth from fulfilling his exalted conception 
thereof, his horror would be no less strong, his grief no less 
bitter, were he himself one of the holiest of mankind! He 
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had a miniature painted of her, so that even when they were 
parted he might gaze on the clear, calm brow, and into the 
dark eyes that looked at him so bravely, purely, tenderly. Adrian 
Vance would have cut off his right hand sooner than sin within 
sight of those beloved and beautiful eyes. 

There was a pretty country home on the southern coast, over- 
looking the sea, which Adrian Vance had bought for his widowed 
mother, and here Eugenie spent the weeks preceding her approach- 
ing marriage, the only wholly happy weeks she was ever destined 
to know! Green swards sloping to the brown beach, cliffs of 
every hue, blue sky and blue waters, shimmering waves and 
purple distance, the silver grey of the morning mist, and the 
crimson and amber of the sunset clouds, formed a never-ending 
panorama of perfect pictures. The pleasure-ground of this pretty 
little place fran for about half a mile along the cliff, and was 
wooded for the most part with firs and larches, interspersed with 
copper beeches, oaks and chestnut-trees. Here and there, how- 
ever, landslips had created artificial chasms and precipices, and 
the bare, white cliffs rose up in all sorts of eccentric shapes—in 
curious contrast to the surrounding luxuriance. 

There was one point in these grounds to which Eugenie almost 
invariably directed her steps, a little jutting headland, high up 
above the sea, with nothing below but one narrow, winding walk, 
and then a sheer precipice of rock going straight down to the 
shingly shore. Here she would sit for hours, watching the waves 
roll over and over, or the tiny fleets of fishing-smacks scattered 
along the horizon, or the deepening tints of sea and sky as the 
sun sank and the day darkened. Here Adrian Vance had a seat 
erected for her and flowers planted, and here on the days that a 
moneyed man’s business took him to London, and during the 
hours that his mother did not claim her companionship, Eugenie 
would bring her book or her pencil, and sit lost in happy thought, 
and stroke the head of her big‘ dog as he lay with his muzzle on 
her lap. 

“Mother,” said Adrian Vance one day, when having returned 
from town, he was openiug the letters which had arrived during 
his absence, “there is a friend of mine coming here this evening ; 
he has proposed himself rather unexpectedly.” 

Both his mother and Eugenie must have assumed that the 
proposal alluded to was contained in the letter he was reading. 
Whether it were so or not, no one was ever able afterwards to 
establish, for all that day’s correspondence was burnt by Adrian 
Vance as soon as read. There was, however, nothing unusual in 
this, as he was not in the habit of keeping his ordinary letters. 
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“Oh yes,” replied his mother. “Is it any one I know?” 

“No; I think not. His name is Jonathan Dunster.” 

“ Jonathan Dunster?” repeated Eugenie. “Iknowa Jonathan 
Dunster, a thin, middle-aged man, sickly-looking, with greyish 
hair?” 

“That sounds like him,” said Adrian Vance. “ He’s staying 
three miles off, at a place called Tarmouth, and says he shall 
walk over this afternoon by the sea. I shall go half-way to meet 
him, and show him the short cut through the grounds.” 

Eugenie went away to give some orders for Mrs. Vance re- 
specting the arrival of the guest, and when she returned to the 
drawing-room, she found Adrian had already started on his walk. 
It was a beautiful afternoon, and promised to close with a glorious 
sunset ; later in the day, towards evening, Eugenie also went out, 
and wended her way to her favourite spot on the tiny headland 
overlooking the sea, the narrow path, and the precipice. 

Along that path from west to east, two men came walking as 
the twilight was beginning to fall—not side by side as friends in 
amicable intercourse, but swiftly, one behind the other, pausing 
abruptly now and then, when he who was in advance would turn 
and face his companion with frantic gestures and furious words. 
Then a further progress for a few paces, another pause, and 
another torrent of violent altercation. One of these men was 
small and slight, pale and unhealthy-looking ; there was still light 
enough to discern his thin features, his shrunken shoulders on 
which an ill-fitting coat hung loosely, his sparse grey hairs that 
blew about in the breeze, below his hat. He might have been 
fifty, or a year or two less. The other man, who was the foremost 
of the two, was Adrian Vance. 

Once again they paused, just where the pathway hung like a 
ledge above the rocks. A deep purple shadow was spreading over 
waves and sky, and a whistling wind came sighing eastward from 
the sea. No other sound broke the stillness of that serene 
evening calm—only the wild shout ofa desperate man’s revenge as 
Adrian Vance turned again and sprang upon Jonathan Dunster! 

“Lying, sneaking cur! Would you betray me to save yourself!” 

A brief but awful struggle ensued. Dunster, in a vain endeavour 
to keep his footing, clutched wildly at stones, branches, roots ; 
but against the superior height and lithe, sinewy strength of his 
adversary, all his efforts were in vain. ‘There wasa sudden thrust 
and a backward reeling, a shriek that rent the air and startled the 
sea-birds from their nests, a dull sound as of something falling 
heavily, a rattling shower of stones and gravel, then an intense 
and fearful silence, 
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The deed was done; yet the secret, whatever it were, between 
Vance and his victim, was it safe even now ? On the morrow a tale 
would be told how a stranger, walking along the narrow pathway 
in the waning light, had missed his footing and had fallen some 
two hundred feet on the rocky shore below. It was not an 
uncommon story in these parts, and would lose nothing in pro- 
bability by the fact that the footway, albeit it ran through part 
of Adrian Vance’s ground, was in reality a public path. 

In the hush that followed the fall, Adrian Vance passed 
swiftly up the walk that led to his own house. As he trod the 
crisp autumn leaves, he breathed the freer that his secret was in 
a dead man’s keeping. It had been a bloodless murder; there 
were no tell-tale stains on his hands, even his clothes bore but 
slight signs of the brief and desperate struggle. Dunster’s grasp 
had been feeble and his blows aimless. Then, for the first time 
perhaps, it was borne in upon him how dare he meet Eugenie’s 
guileless gaze? ‘Tender and kindly she was, no doubt—pitiful 
too in the strength of her own purity—yet even she would shrink 
from him in holy horror if she knew that to the list of his sins 
he had added yet this. If she knew! 

But need she ever know? He little guessed how the gaze of 
the woman he loved might yet rise up in judgment against his 
deed and condemn it. 

Yet he wondered why, as the moments went by that evening, 
Eugenie did not return; something too of the awful truth must 
have flashed upon him when he was told that she had been dis- 
covered in a swoon on the grass, not very far from her favourite 
resort ; something he must have feared when he saw her brought 
home and carried to her room upstairs. What if he had killed 
her too? And then with all the selfish terror of guilt, he trem- 
bled to know the first words she might utter on her return to 
consciousness. And all the while he had to soothe and answer 
his poor old mother’s question's and fears and conjectures con- 
cerning Eugenie’s sudden illness! 


IY. 


JONATHAN DunsTER was found on the sea-shore by a fisher- 
man, who carried him to the nearest town. Life was not wholly 
extinct, and on being restored to consciousness he was able, 
during the short time he yet lingered, to give such an account 
of what had befallen him as justified the local magistrates in 
causing Adrian Vance to be arrested and committed for trial at 
the approaching assize. Safe as he believéd himself from all 
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witnessing eyes (save perhaps those of one who for his sake 
might keep his secret), certain as he was that life could not 
survive so fearful a fall, anxious also to avoid doing what might 
excite suspicion, Vance refrained from obeying his first impulse 
to leave home. He endeavoured to let his outward behaviour be 
much as usual; he took care not to be seen lurking about the scene 
of the crime, and when arrested he persisted in maintaining the 
character of an innocent and an injured man. 

He was satisfied that Eugenie on recovering consciousness had 
spoken no word which might criminate him; he began to hope 
that her fainting-fit might have been, after all, merely a coinci- 
dence, and not the result of what she might have witnessed. And 
yet he could not shut out the horrible knowledge that if she had 
been to her favourite spot she must have witnessed all! He 
longed to see her if but for an instant, and yet he shrank from a 
meeting. 

And then, just when he was arrested, just at the moment when 
he was leaving the house, while he was yet calming his mother’s 
indignant protests, and accepting in her presence the innocence 
with which she never hesitated to invest him, he turned and be- 
held Eugenie’s reproachful eyes—eyes from which every ray of 
peace and joy had fled for ever, eyes awful in their tearlessness, and 
filled with an unutterable anguish! She stood, silent and motion- 
less, at the head of the staircase—risen from the bed of pain on 
which his sin had stretched her, that he might carry away with 
him for ever the image of what he had done! , 

Not a word passed between them; with his mother by, that 
was perhaps impossible; but there is a silence that speaks more 
clearly than any speech, and under the judgment of her terrible 
gaze Adrian Vance knew himself at length for the guilty 
wretch he was. More than that, he knew that the doom for life 
or for death must come from the lips of the woman he loved—lips 
that never had lied! 

The case excited an overwhelming interest, and as the day of 
trial drew on, the public ear was anxiously attentive from one end 
of the country to the other. Morally, hardly any one doubted 
that Adrian Vance was guilty, though the popular opinion pre- 
vailed that the crime had been committed in a transport of wrath- 
ful revenge, rather than by premeditation. Certain passages in 
his career, as it was connected with that of Jonathan Dunster, 
seemed sufficiently to establish the motive of the murder; but 
there was a difficulty in obtaining actual evidence on which to 
base a conviction. If it were obtained at all (and from the social 
position of the accused the public was anxious it should be obtained) 
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it would be on the evidence of the dead man’s last words, which, 
by themselves were not sufficiently coherent to warrant a jury in 
finding a verdict for death. 

But then Dunster had mentioned something of a woman’s figure 
looming in the height above as his own face was turned upwards 
in the death-struggle. By-and-by it began to be whispered that 
this sole spectator of the murder, the one witness to the truth or 
falsehood of the dead man’s tale, was no other than the woman 
to whom Adrian Vance was engaged to be married. There were 
those at hand who could swear to the likelihood of her being in 
that particular spot at that particular moment; there were plenty 
to tell of her favourite resort and of her habit of sitting there 
after the sun had gone down. How far Eugenie’s name would 
be mixed up in the matter was still uncertain. At the time of 
the examination before the magistrates she was too ill to be 
questioned, and Adrian Vance was committed for trial on Dunster’s 
dying words only. And the question which agitated all inquirers 
alike, the lovers of justice, the seekers after sensation, the sym- 
pathisers with humanity, was this: Would Eugenie Nashville be 
placed in the witness-box to witness against the man whose wife, 
but for this event, she would have become ere now? 

Much comment was provoked and some excitement raised by 
the fact that from the day of his arrest till that of his trial, 
Adrian Vance persistently refused to see Eugenie. Once and 
again did she present herself at the prison, once and again did 
she passionately plead with him by letter ; his answer was always 
the same. Various interpretations were put upon this strange 
conduct. Some said it was plain proof of guilt, he was frightened 
at facing the witness of his crime. Others maintained it was the 
sole evidence of innocence; if he knew that she could witness 
against him, he would surely, if he were guilty, make an appeal 
to her love and devotion on his behalf. The real truth was that 
Adrian Vance shrank from the pmre presence of Eugenie as other 
men have done from the condemning cries of conscience. That 
she might come to him in undiminished love and tenderness 
would be but a heaping of coals of fire upon his head. He was 
unworthy cf her love, he was undeserving of her pity and her for- 
giveness. The woman he loved with all the devotion that sprang 
from the better side of his nature, would go-to her grave grieving, 
and by his act! Convicted or acquitted by judge and jury, what 
was that to the perpetual sentence to which he was doomed in 
the eyes of Eugenie? 

Perhaps of all the miserable weeks that Eugenie passed in her 
life, none were so miserable as those which intervened between 
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the arrest of Adrian Vance and his trial. She had not the heart 
to leave his old mother at such a time of trouble, and yet from 
morn till eve she had to meet her with fictitious sympathy. Had 
Mrs. Vance but known the truth, or had she even doubted her 
son for one moment, Eugenie’s burden would have been less terrible 
to bear, her part less hard to play; but from the first his mother 
treated the whole affair as preposterous, giving way to no other 
feelings but those of anger, and alluding to his marriage as 
postponed, that marriage which, with all its anticipated joy, was to 
Eugenie now amongst the things that never could be! 

“He will be discharged for want of evidence to support the 
case, that is what must happen,” said Adrian Vance’s mother. 
“But I'd far rather there were witnesses to speak to the truth. 
It is not fair to charge a man with a crime, and then not prove 
his innocence.” 

And this she reiterated day by day. How could Eugenie, in 
the face of this pathetic trust, force herself ruthlessly to destroy 
it? How could she betray, by look or sign, the truth which, 
if once revealed, must bring the poor mother’s head with 
sorrow to the grave? Not even when she knew for certain that 
she would be summoned as a witness, did Eugenie dare disclose 
the fact, dreading as she did the ceaseless observations to which 
it would give rise, and to which she could return no satisfactory 
reply ; and when at length the day of the trial was drawing near, 
unable to bear the painful position any longer, she pleaded some 
important business of her own, and returned to her own old home 
in London. 

How Eugenie passed the last evening before the trial, no one 
could ever tell, for no one spent it with her. Many offers of 
companionship she received from the kindly or the curious— 
those among her friends who pitied her, or those who desired 
the notoriety of supporting the sorrows of the prisoner’s 
betrothed ; but Eugenie, with characteristic self-control and self- 
dependence, put them all from her. Knowing what she did, it 
was impossible for her to admit the presence of prying eyes or 
the scrutiny of recording observation. Such conflict as she 
waged was waged in solitude—such resolution as she formed 


was formed aione. 
4 * . * * a 





The day of the trial dawned, the court was crammed, and the 
case came on. Adrian Vance stood at the bar apparently calm 
and unconcerned. He was dressed with great care, and his 
appearance, contrasting as it did with that of the ordinary class 
of prisoners, excited various degrees of sympathy, disgust or 
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interest. The very fact of his being a gentleman-like looking 
man, educated and refined, possessed of great wealth and a certain 
social position, invested his deed of violence with a piquancy 
that would certainly not have been accorded to it had it been 
the deed of one of “the people.” The murdered man’s last 
words were read, and witnesses for the prosecution were 
examined—people at Tarmouth, and domestics in the service of 
Adrian Vance, whose evidence went to prove that Jonathan 
Dunster had been expected by Mr. Vance and his mother to 
arrive at the Craglands on the day in question, and that he had 
been known to leave Tarmouth on that afternoon with the 
intention of walking to his destination along the path above 
the sea. Other witnesses were summoned whose testimony 
revealed certain pecuniary transactions between Dunster and 
Vance of a not very creditable nature. As yet, however, there 
was nothing to prove that Dunster’s fate might not have been the 
result of an accident. 

Then the clerk of the court read out from the list of witnesses 
for.the prosecution the name of Eugenie Nashville. A whispered 
sensation swept the court from end to end, and those who were 
noting the demeanour of the prisoner, saw him quiver convulsively, 
while for one moment he leaned heavily, as if for support, on 
the rail before him. It was but for a moment, however; then 
he recovered himself, standing erect with folded arms; only his 
head, instead of being uplifted as before, was bowed upon his 
breast. 

It had already been established by other evidence, that any one 
at the time of Dunster’s fall occupying the seat on the little head- 
land which was Eugenie’s favourite resort, could not have failed 
to witness the circumstances under which it occurred. Words 
spoken could easily be heard above, and a cry or a struggle must 
have attracted immediate attention. The point now to be ascertained 
was: Where was Eugenie at the time of the occurrence ? That she 
was not in the house was asserted by more than one witness ; if then 
she had been watching the sunset from the headland above, as was 
suspected by that part of Dunster’s statement which amounted 
to a recognition, she must be able to furnish some account of the 
catastrophe ; if there had been no foul play, there had at least 
been an accident. 

Under any circumstances the peculiarly painful position of the 
witness must have excited the keenest interest and have kindled 
the deepest sympathy ; how much the more so, then, in the case 
of a woman celebrated alike for her beauty and her talent. 
Every eye was strained to catch a view of the beautiful face, every 
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attention raised to the highest pitch to notice how she would bear 
herself under so cruel an ordeal. Indeed there were many who 
maintained that she ought to have been spared; that justice 
ought to forego arriving at a true conclusion in pity for the 
woman on whose lips the truth depended. 

In the face of some hundreds of spectators, in the face of the 
judge and jury, in the face of the prisoner at the bar, and amid 
a silence profound and impressive, Eugenie took the book and 
kissed. it. She did not look at any one the while; her dark 
eyes were raised above the heads in that crowded court, with an 
outlook steadfast and serene. Then she handed the book back to 
the clerk and turned to the counsel for the prosecution with an 
attitude of composed expectancy. There was something in her 
demeanour so calm and courageous, so proud yet so pathetic,— 
something so strong and impressive—that even the younger 
barristers forgot their flippancy and the elder their arrogance. 

The preliminary part of the examination proceeded amid a 
hush in which the falling of a pin might have been heard. 
Then came the crucial question : 

“You were not in the house, you say, between half-past four 
and seven o'clock. Can you remember where you were?” 

“T was out in the garden and grounds.” 

“The grounds—what part of the grounds?” 

“The grounds at the Craglands extend for more than half a 
mile along the cliffs. I walked some distance through various 
parts.” 

“ Walked from half-past four till seven ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you recognise this?” and the counsel handed her a 
photograph of the headland where the seat for her had been 
erected, including also a view of the narrow pathway below. 

“Perfectly; it is about half-way through the grounds, and 
nearly at the top of the cliff.” 

“Do you often get up to so high a point ?” 

“Yes, frequently.” 

“Frequently ;—what, you go and sit there sometimes, do 
you?” 

“Yes; sometimes I do.” 

“Of an evening, when the sun is setting ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you recollect whether the sunset was very beautiful on 
that particular evening ?” 

“ Beautiful sunsets are so very common there,” she said. 

“ You can’t recollect anything about this one ?” 
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“T think it was very beautiful,—though not more so than it 
often is.” 

“Did you watch the sunset from the point represented in this 
photograph on that evening?” 

“I did not.” 

The barrister paused a moment in his examination, and looked 
at her fixedly ; but she bore the scrutiny without wincing, white 
and motionless as marble. 

“ Now,—try to recollect carefully. Did you rest at the spot 
at all during your walk?” The answer came unhesitatingly : 

_. 

“What was the first. intimation you received of what had 
befallen Jonathan Dunster ?” 

There was a slight pause after this question, which had been 
put sharply—almost abruptly. 

“T knew nothing till the police came with the magistrate’s 
warrant to arrest Mr. Vance.” 

“ But what did you suppose when the expected guest did not 
arrive?” 

“We assumed that some business had detained him in Tar- 
mouth.” 

“ And you heard no report of an accident ?” 

* None.” 

“Then you must have been much shocked at the sudden 
suspicion thrown upon the prisoner ?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“You have heard the evidence of one of the servants as to 
your being found in a fainting-fit in the grounds. Is that 
true?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you any recollection where it happened ?” 

“My recollection is confused, but it might have been half a 
mile from the house.” 

“Was it anywhere near the spot represented in the photo- 
graph?” 

“T cannot recollect.” 

“Can you attribute it to any cause ?” 

“ Constitutional weakness of the heart. I have been subject to 
fainting-fits occasionally all my life.” 

“ Would one be brought on by any great mental excitement or 
fright ?” 

“No; but by rapid exercise over hilly ground.” 

“Did you see the prisoner after that ?” 

“ Only for a moment, at a distance. I did not exchange a word 
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with him. I was unwell, and only heard of his arrest just as he 
was leaving the house.” 

“ What did you think it could really mean ?” 

A faint flush overspread Eugenie’s pale cheek as she answered : 

“ A groundless suspicion on the part of the local magistrates.” 

There was little more to be elucidated. The case for the 
prosecution closed and that for the defence, which consisted 
mainly in calling a few witnesses to testify to the natural kind- 
liness and humanity of Vance’s disposition, did not last long. 
The judge summed up briefly, and the jury almost without any 
deliberation returned the verdict, “Not guilty.” Adrian Vance 
was saved. 


¥.' 


Tae guilt of perjury was upon Eugenie’s soul, the lie from her 
lips had been publicly spoken and publicly recorded; but the life 
of the man she had loved was saved, his mother had been spared 
the terrible revelation that her son was a murderer, and one more 
had been added to those martyrs who sacrifice their own honour 
to save others from shame and death. 

With the pronouncing of the verdict her physical strength gave 
way, the reaction after the prolonged sustaining of her self-control 
set in, and on her return to her home in London, whither she went 
at once without again facing either Adrian Vance or his mother, 
she lay for some days between life and death. In her extreme 
weakness hardly any word escaped her, only once a murmur that 
passed into a sigh: 

“Saved! Saved! Now let me die!” 

Never more did she ask for Adrian Vance. In that awful 
moment when, his crime between them, her eyes and his had met, 
she realised in all its force that he and she were for ever parted. 
Nor would she wish it otherwise. Devotion pushed to its ex- 
tremest limits, had done its work. Henceforth, between them 
that crime must ever be ; and beneath it, a shattered ideal, a peace 
destroyed, and a broken heart ! 

As for Adrian Vance, he never attempted any appeal to her 
further forbearance or forgiveness. He freed her of his polluted 
presence wholly and for ever. 

How their separation should be accounted for in the eyes of 
Mrs. Vance, Eugenie never cared to think; but if it should be 
attributed to pride and caprice on her part, it could be no addi- 
tional weight to the burden she had already stooped to take up. 
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And when a few months later the old mother died peacefully in 
her home, Eugenie was thankful she had passed away without 
having her belief in her only son shaken. 

By-and-by, however, something of the truth concerning the 
sad story came to be known; little by little it was whispered how 
public opinion had judged correctly that Adrian Vance was the 
murderer of Jonathan Dunster, and that he had been acquitted 
solely on the persistent perjury of Eugenie Nashville. Openly, 
indeed, no proceedings could be taken against Eugenie, but soon 
the pitiless verdict of society went forth, and the sentence was 
carried out against her as swiftly and as unsparingly as even her 
severest judges could have desired. Stories were circulated which 
had no foundation in fact, but which no one cared to contradict, 
so they soon became public property. At first she struggled 
to brave the slander, and, devoting herself with renewed energy 
to her profession, resolved to live it down. But even in the 
seclusion of her studio she was made to feel that her life could 
never again be as it had been, for the great lie of her life faced 
her at every turn, and seemed resolved to hunt her to the death. 
At length, weary of the contest, and doomed to a life utterly 
lonely and loveless, she sought to purchase oblivion by obscurity ; 
and here where I found her, in a sequestered nook of the western 
counties, in the picturesque old mansion, sunless and separate, 
surrounded by an uninquiring, rustic population, and amid 
a scenery fraught with beauty for the poet or the painter, had 
Eugenie, for more than seven years, been paying the penalty of 
her one sacrifice of the truth! 

For my own part, when I knew all, I pitied more than I blamed. 
I had loved her in the days of our girlhood, when life was all 
before us both. I had met her again and learnt to know her 
under her own roof, and with no knowledge of that part of her 
history that lay in the years between. I could not now coldly fall 
in with a judgment that dated some seven or eight years back; I 
would take Eugenie as I found her. I could not bear to think of 
her in her solitude and sorrow, tenfold more solitary, a hundredfold 
more sorrowful than in the days when her big dog and her canary 
were her sole companions in her studio. Then, at least, she could 
call up at will a thousand bright anticipations ; now, she could 
never be rid of a single hideous retrospect! . 

When my holiday-time came round again, I made up my mind 
to renew my sketching of the little sleepy villages with their red- 
chimneyed houses and their grey old churches; and so one day I 
found myself once more in front of Eugenie’s sombre home. The 
crimson creeper was in full beauty, the two Scotch firs stood up 
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on either side the gate, the garden was the same mixture of 
wild luxuriance and picturesque neglect ; I could perceive nothing 
by which to mark a twelvemonth’s flight. For aught I could 
detect of change in the secluded spot, the last year might have 
been but a half-hour’s dream! My previous visit had been at 
Eugenie’s invitation, but this time I thought I would propose 
myself. So I wrote to tell her I was staying near, and received 
in answer the prompt message: “ Come, and welcome.” 

But if Icould see no change without, I found one marked with- 
in—a change had come over Eugenie’s countenance restoring to 
it some of its lost beauty, the look of unutterable sadness had 
been softened away, and had partially given place to one of peace. 

“ Eugenie,” I said, as we sat together that first evening, “ when 
last I was here, I was puzzled; I had been away so many years 
and I had heard nothing. But I know all now.” 

“And knowing all my story, you still chose to come?” she 
asked wonderingly. 

“Yes,” said I. “For what is true about it,—who am I that I 
should judge? And for what is false, I do not believe it.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply ; and then she paused. 

“He is dead, Lucy,” she said at length. ‘ He died six weeks 
ago at New York, where he has been living for some years past. 
And—and—they say he died beloved and regretted.” 

“ How did it happen ?” I asked. 

“Trying to save a little child in a burning house,” she replied, 
“he was injured by some part of the building falling. It was, ai 
least, a noble death !” 

“ And yourself, Eugenie ?” I asked, for after all it was she who 
interested me, it was she for whom I felt so great a pity—not the 
man for whose sake she had sacrificed so much. 

“Myself?” she repeated. “For myself I have sinned and I 
have suffered; it may be that the suffering will be set against the 
sin. It may be, too, that since I lied to rescue him, and to 
spare his mother the agony of the truth, not to save or spare my- 
self, something will be reckoned in my excuse !” 

There was a look of proud confidence in her eyes, as if she had 
a right to demand some justification. Perhaps it was this look 
which prompted my next words, and which must be my excuse if 
they seem needlessly pitiless : 

“And yet, you shrank from the severest pain. You accepted 
cruel suffering, no doubt, but would it not have caused you acuter 
personal agony had you spoken the truth?” 

All the pride went out of her eyes in an instant, and was 
followed by an expression of pathetic pleading. 
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“That is true,” she said humbly, “and so, you see, for myself 
there is nothing more to be said. But for him, let us remember 
he lived a better life, and died blest and regretted.” 

And so, in spite of what I had said, I could understand why 
that look of peace had come again to Eugenie, making her more 

ike the girl I had known. For perhaps she felt that her devotion 
had not been wholly lost at last! 
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Hours Counted on the Sundial. 
By Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Ir is a glorious drive of twelve miles along the Quantock range 
westward, from Fyne Court to Alfoxton Park, where the hills dip 
into the sea. Passing under Cothelestone tower, from whence 
thirteen counties are seen, you must leave the trackless moorland, 
unless you are fortunate enough to be on horseback, and allow the 
wheels to sink into the ruts of an ancient bowery lane, which here 
and there gives you a peep of the “Severne Sea” with the fine 
profile of the Welsh mountains beyond. Presently you descend 
through “orchard lawns” into Nether Stowey—Coleridge’s Stowey. 
The village has but little charm beyond that of association with 
the trio of poets, and their friend “Tom” Poole. Then, bowling 
along on a far better road than hitherto, you have three pleasant 
miles of pastoral scenery, till the sheltering woods of Alfoxton are 
reached—where Wordsworth sometime dwelt. It was a lovely 
August day in 1851 when I first made acquaintance with this 
side of the Quantock hills. My husband, “Philosopher Crosse,” 
and I were bound on a visit to our friends and neighbours the 
St. Albyns. Wordsworth had actually been the tenant of our host, 
though more than half a century had elapsed, but the fact was 
interesting to me as a link with the very year when the “ Lyrical 
ballads” were given to the prosaic world of the eighteenth 
century. I bethought me of the time, when, as Dorothy Words- 
worth says, they lived in “a corner of the house, large enough for 
ten such families as theirs ”—lived merrily in a world that was 
the poet’s own freehold, on an income, small, inconceivably small 
even for a poet whose achievement is, to make, not himself, but 
the world rich. They were ever thinking the best of their dinner 
of herbs, served by their one servant girl, who, fortunately for 
Coleridge and Cottle, knew how to take off a horse-collar. 

“Those recollected hours that have the charm of visionary 
things” were more present to me than the well-appointed table 
before me. My host cared no more for poets than did George II., 
the unfriend of “ Boetry and Bope,” but he did say that he was 
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“sorry his pig-headed trustees persuaded his mother to give 
Mr. Wordsworth notice to quit, for he proved himself a carefui 
tenant, and when he left the house had to stand empty.” 

The reason why Alfoxton was let arose from the fact that 
young Grasvenor, as he then was, the son of a deceased Bristol 
merchant, had rather unexpectedly come into the estate that had 
belonged to his maternal grandfather, and, during the boy’s 
minority, his mother, who, like himself, had taken the name of 
St. Albyn, not wishing to occupy the house, was content that it 
should be let at a mere nominal rent. Hence the Wordsworth 
episode. 

In later life, Wordsworth was under the impression that he 
could have remained at Alfoxden, as he calls it, had he felt 
inclined ; this idea is contrary to Mr. St. Albyn’s version of the 
affair as told to me. From my point of view, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge planned their German tour, during the spring of 1798, 
in consequence of the renewal of the lease of the house being 
definitely refused from the very first. I cannot but think that 
Wordsworth would have remained on if he could, though very 
likely he was reconciled to leaving, when the German plan took 
possession of his mind. 

Except that Mr. St. Albyn said as a boy he remembered seeing 
Wordsworth “ mooning about the hills,” Idid not gather any- 
thing of special interest from our host. He pointed out “ the tall 
larch that stands beside our door.” In a recent visit to Alfoxton 
I found that this tree had disappeared, and in ‘“ Wordsworth 
Glen” much ruthless cutting down of timber had disturbed my 
earlier impression of the sacred spot. On that sunny day long 
ago, after our host had shown us Simon Lee’s cottage by the side 
of the stream that chattered down from the moorland spring, he 
left us with grateful minds, that alone we two together might 
wander where best the “ballads” guided us. 

The genius of the place speaks in every line that Wordsworth 
and Coleridge wrote while on the Quantock side; and what they 
then wrote contained, I think, the germ of all their after-thoughts 
—contained the essence of their best. But speaking of the genius 
of the place, we felt with Coleridge, as we wandered on by 
mountain, grove, and stream, lovely as it all was— 

“That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 


Their finer influence from the Life within— 
Fair cyphers else.” 


In the linking together of things, I may say that not long after 
our visit to Alfoxton, at a morning call at Enmore Castle, then in 
the occupation of Mrs. Trevelyan, I met another survivor of the 
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blossoming time of the three poets. This was Mr. Poole, an old 
clergyman, first cousin and a somewhat younger contemporary of 
Tom Poole of classic memory. This good man of “ religion” was 
the very embodiment of Chaucer’s “‘poore parson—rich of holy 
thought and work,” for truly 


* in his teaching, discreet and benign, 
To drawen folk to heaven, with fairness, 
By good ensample, was his business.” 





Lord Egmont—the same who often urged upon Coleridge the 
duty of undertaking some serious work on philosophy, gave John 
Poole the living of Enmore in 1797, and he survived for several 
years after 1851, when I met him. As Fuller says of Bishop 
Joceline—“ God to square his undertakings giving him a long life 
to his large heart.” He was the first clergyman in the West of 
England to establish a village school that should include secular 
iustruction, a plan proving so successful that the example was 
very generally followed in all the country round, and he became 
an authority on the subject at home and abroad. We may all 
remember with what insistance Wordsworth dwells upon the 
“mighty issues” to be expected from “the faithful care of 
unambitious schools,” and we know that it was Coleridge’s axiom 
“the most sacred of all property is the property of the poor.” 
Here, then, with such identity of views with regard to the spirit 
of service, one might have expected that the exemplary young 
vicar would have been above the prejudices of the Quantock 
neighbours who “ caballed against Wordsworth so long and so 
loudly.” But no, he had not understood the poets in the Stowey 
days ; even the lapse of half a century had not removed the warp 
from his mind: “ Yes, they had become very distinguished since 
that time, but Coleridge especially talked sad democratic nonsense 
formerly, when he used to meet him at Tom Poole’s.” Not much 
else in the way of tangible record could I gain from the old man, 
though he remembered also Charles Lamb being down at Stowey. 
“Tt was a time of great political excitement, and, you see, we 
didn’t change our opinions, but they did,” said the vicar with a 
twinkle in his eye, and so the conversation ended. 

It chanced that at the same time Lady Trevelyan (Lord 
Macaulay’s sister) was at Enmore Castle, staying with her mother- 
in-law. I was interested to meet her; she appeared a very clever 
woman, but rather précieuse in manner. I have heard it said that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan fell in love with her, owing to the fact that 
she could repeat Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ from beginning to end. 
Few people, I believe, possessed the great gift of memory in a 
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higher degree than Mr. Browning. I am reminded of this by 
what I have been recently told by his friend and mine, Mrs. Le 
Poer Wynne. She tells me that in company with Mr. Browning 
and Mr. Cotter Morison, they were one day discussing Byron, of 
whom Browning was an intense admirer. He spoke of Byron’s 
extraordinary powers of satire, and repeated at considerable length 
a portion of the “ Vision of Judgment,” beginning with the words, 
“Saint Peter stood at the Celestial Gate ;” when he finished, Mr. 
Browning said—“ I have not repeated those lines for forty years, 
but they are graven on my memory.” Then he burst out with the 
remark, “ Byron was one of the most wonderful men ever created,” 
and turning to Mrs. Wynne, he said, pressing her arm in the way 
he had when much interested, “to think of all this coming to an 
end at thirty-seven!” Mr. Cotter Morison agreed that as a 
satirist Byron was unrivalled, but threw out the query, “Is he 
a great poet?” Mr. Browning for answer recited with intense 
feeling those well-known lines—“’Tis well that I should be 
unmoved,” never faltering at a word. Mrs. Wynne tells me that 
he asked her if she remembered the dedication to “ Don Juan,” 
and proceeded to quote from it at some length. He passed on to 
a criticism of the poem itself, expressing great admiration for the 
Haidee episode, and the description of Aurora Raby. Some 
chance remark threw the conversation back to the time of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, and again Mr. Browning’s wonderful 
powers of memory, and the versatility of his reading, enabled him 
to quote a number of passages familiar only to those who were 
well read in the period. 

It is curious what tricks memory can play. One of that 
notable group of my husband’s schoolfellows, who constituted his 
intimate circle—was John Eagles, who had perhaps the best and 
the most @ propos memory that I ever met with in any man or 
woman. His scholarly acquirements included an extensive know- 
ledge of the Italian Poets, and when in the mood he would repeat 
whole passages in the original, or improvise translations from 
these writers, with singular grace and facility. Mr. Eagles was 
a writer of verse himself; the following sonnet is a great favourite 
of mine— 


“O there are passages of life that lie, 
Each like a bright oasis of the heart, 
The wilderness of years, standing apart 
From noted action—daily history ; 
Unfelt, unseen, save by the inward eye 
That with its sudden vision makes to start 
Him whose they are, ev’n in the busy mart 
Of men, that wonder at his ecstacy. 
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We are of two-fold spirits: and the one 

Loves, like the under-current of the sea, 

Invisible, a diverse course to run; 

The other, with necessity its plea, 

Commends us outwardly: ’tis thus they give 

A world in which we walk—a world in which we live.” 


It chanced that the writer of the above lines was staying during 
the autumn of 1851 at Fyne Court with us. One chill October 
day, when the rest of the party, Mr. Kenyon amongst them, had 
gone for a walk over Broomfield Hill, Mr. Eagles and I remained 
behind, preferring to sit by the fire in the music-room, a room 
large enough to be almost as good as out of doors. Sitting there 
we talked in leisurely fashion, my guest balancing the poker on 
his knee, or now and then applying it vigorously to the big logs 
on the hearth, causing them to throw off a merry scintillating 
shower—while I, when bidden, read aloud passages from my 
album. Ah, what visions of my girlhood does that old-fashioned 
word recall? Mr. Eagles had a fancy for hearing me read, and 
I turned over page after page of poetical extracts; at length I 
came to his own sonnet, which I began reading, simply observing 
that it was a special favourite of mine. I saw that he did not 
recognise it, and pausing, I said—“ Have you heard this before ? ” 
“Never,” was his prompt reply, “ but go on, I like it.” Coming to 
the seventh line, I made a mistake, a word had been transcribed 
in error. ‘“ Stop,” said Mr. Eagles, “ that’s wrong, ‘ev’n in the 
busy mart of men, not heart; why, bless me, they are my own 
lines,” and I was playfully threatened with the poker for so 
deceiving the poet. 

Mr. Eagles was in the Church, and in his younger days had for 
a time been curate to Sydney Smith, who most happily charac- 
terised him as “a union of Dean Swift and Parson Adams.” He 
had much of the Dean’s wit, and all the goodness, simplicity and 
unworldliness of Fielding’s delightful creation of Parson Adams, 
with a refinement of soul entirely his own. Besides, being a High 
Churchman of the old school, Mr. Eagles was a Tory of the now 
extinct type. Andrew Crosse was “anti-parsonic and a liberal 
to the backbone,” to use his own words; he had fought for reform 
and free trade; he was, moreover, no great reader, preferring to 
seek the laws of nature by experiment, not like Eagles, living with 
and loving books and art; yet were these men of diverse mind 
united in the bonds of enduring friendship. The rancour of 
politics never ruffled an intimacy lasting from their schoolboy 
days till death. I am led to quote a passage from Jean Paul 
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Richter, describing the reasons of friendship between mon of 
dissimilar minds. He says— 


“They had the same contempt for the ennobled childish nonsense of 
life; the same enmity to the mean—with every indulgence to the little ; 
the same indignation against dishonest selfishness; the same love of 
laughing in the beautiful madhouse of earth; the same deafness to the 
voice of the world, but not of honour. Do not inquire too scrupulously 
why they became attached by such brotherly ties. It is only hatred, not 
love, that requires explanation.” 


In one of the many delightful letters I received from Mr. Eagles 
the following passages occur; he excused himself for some delay 
in answering my last epistle, and then says— 


“I goto Hestercombe to-morrow, and mean not to leave the country 
till I have spent one long day with you and my old friend, Gentleman, 
Poet, and Philosopher—what would you have him more P—you see how I 
make amends, appealing to your best feelings and strongest partiality. I 
have just finished an article (for Blackwood) on the painting the statues, 
and, I hope, annihilated Mr. Owen Jones, the impertinent coxcomb, who 
says the Athenians only built with white marble because it was under 
their feet. He says we must get rid of our unreasonable prejudice in 
favour of white marble; it has so little beauty that he is quite sure the 
ancients not only covered it with paint, but with plaster. His pretended 
evidence is nil. I have examined into his authorities. He brings as 
much proof as would justify his being tarred and feathered, because there 
have been people who have been so abused. Now I must not forget to 
thank you for the quaint verses. What a charm there is in these old 
things—antiquity is poetical. Think of a past event long, long ago, and 
what a dreamy colouring the mind gives it—neither men, women, nor 
landscape are quite such as we ever saw.” 


In conversation I remember Mr. Eagles saying, “ Women 
should keep up the enchantment of life, knowledge is but a pawn- 
broker with a heterogeneous and tatterdemalion storeshop.” 

A country walk with our friend was the opportunity for many 
a happy remark and useful suggestion. I remember half 
apologizing that our gardener had neglected to sweep away the 
fallen leaves. 


“Pray do not have them touched; these patches of red and orange 
colour assimilate the ground with the trees above, and in these grey 
autumn days give the impression of sunshine. I like the wild untouched 
freedom of this whole valley,” he added, “and I delight in your Quantock 
hills, because they have no dreary tableland, but are made up of slopes 
and dips, with wood and water in the ravines. Those Scotch firs that 
proudly sentinel the hilltop have a gigantic personality about them; I 
am reminded of Garrick, who used to take off his hat to a magnificent 
larch in the grounds of a place he visited, saying, ‘She was the queen of 
the woods.’ ” 
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When Kenyon and Eagles were present, the conversation had a 
way of drifting back to books; you must be alone with Nature if 
she is to confide in you. One of our party, while we slackened 
pace on the upward road, expressed an admiration for that fine 
passage in Beaumont and Fletcher beginning, “ Man is his own 
star,” ending— 


* Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 


“But the idea is not new,” observed Eagles. ‘Lucian says 
our shadows are our accusers.” A little later on, in answer to 
something Kenyon had said, Eagles quoted from Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando’ 
a passage curiously applicable to steamboats, “and to go further 
back,” he added, “ there is Homer’s description of the ships of the 
Pheecians, in the Odyssey,” then he mouthed forth the sonorous 
Greek, 

The mention of Homer evoked recollections of their school- 
days, “hated then and consecrated now,” as Andrew Crosse 
remarked. The trio of old friends had been together at Seyer’s 
school at Bristol. “Our master was a ripe scholar, and made 
scholars,” observed Eagles; “I have to thank him for those lite- 
rary tastes that have been the comfort and pleasure of my life.” 

Crosse, who was perpetually playing tricks and frightening the 
small boys with electric shocks, was always called “the wizard,” 
it seems. He was much addicted to making fireworks, and one 
day, when pursuing the twofold business of learning his Virgil 
and pounding some rocket mixture, he was discovered by Seyer, 
who in great wrath carried off the mixture. Crosse watched him 
put it on the window-sill of a room that was always kept locked. 
The window was unglazed, but had close iron bars. It was hope- 
less to think of recovering his rocket mixture, but he was deter- 
mined that no one else should enjoy the spoil, and taking out a 
burning glass that he always carried in his pocket, he drew a 
focus on the gunpowder, which immediately blew up. Kenyon 
told me this story with great delight, adding, “that in all his 
experiments Crosse never did anything better.” 

My husband never quite lost among his rustic neighbours the 
reputation of dealing with the “Black Art.” Once at an election, 
when he was proposing Mr. Tynte as member for the county, his 
speech was met with such a storm of hooting and noise from a 
knot of farmers, that a stranger asked one of them why they 
were so angry with that gentleman. 


“Don’t you know?” replied the owner of fat oxen. “Why, that’s 
Crosse of Broomfield, the thunder-and-lightning man. You can’t go near 
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his cursed house at night without danger of your life. Many folks have 
seen devils dancing on the wires he’s had put round his place.” 


The tightrope on which Cob, Mob, and Chittibob were alleged 
to disport themselves, was of course the exploring wire which 
Mr. Crosse had arranged round the woods with the view of testing 
the electricity of the atmosphere. In the music room at Fyne 
Court there was a battery of fifty Leyden jars, which could be 
connected at pleasure with the wire, and under certain conditions 
of the atmosphere these jars could be charged and discharged 
twenty times in a minute, making a noise like that of a brisk 
cannonade. A dense fog, or the muffled silence of a snowstorm, 
would often supply the storage force required for those mani- 
festations of electric intensity. If the receiving balls in the 
organ gallery were left two or three inches apart, the flashing and 
cracking would often continue with playful intermittence through- 
out the livelong night. We were never troubled with burglars 
at Fyne Court! But what was far more interesting than all this 
playing with electric intensity, were the experiments which my 
husband was continually carrying on in the perpetual darkness 
of the “crystal room,” or by the laboratory fires. Here the slow 
and silent processes of Nature were closely imitated, her law of 
the ceaseless interchange of atoms was noted by the careful 
observer ; and electricity, the agent which lines the fissures of 
earth with metallic lodes, and sets the form of the leaf, or the 
facets of the crystal, was here applied with an infinite variety of 
results. Here in isolated seclusion, in the romantic home of his 
ancestors, the single-minded student pursued his researches, 
initiating in many cases the very first conception of ideas that 
in other and more practical hands have had such splendid fruition. 
In all things poetry winged his thoughts, giving him an insight 
into the future of his beloved science. How often in these later 
years, when hearing the last news of some marvellous application 
of electricity to the uses of life, I have been thrilled with the 
memory of prophetic words spoken long ago by Andrew Crosse. 
In his poetic fervour he used to say, “ metaphorically speaking, 
electricity is the right arm of the Almighty.” Science certainly 
owes much to the divine afflatus of poetry, even when working on 
the strictest lines of induction. In a letter from Sir Roderick 
Murchison to myself in 1857, he writes: “ What simple and 
touching verses your husband could indite. Davy always said 
that he never could have been a chemist and philosopher had he 
not been a poet by nature.” 

The laboratory at Fyne Court was always open to strangers 
who might feel an interest in the electrical experiments, and 
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from time to time all sorts and conditions of men availed them- 
selves of the privilege. It happened more than once that artizans 
with a lively interest in science walked from Bristol, before the 
railway days, to inspect what was being done at Fyne Court in 
the way of applying electricity to tanning processes, or to see for 
themselves Mr. Crosse’s mode of arresting fermentation in the 
making of cider. Such visitors were always made as hospitably 
welcome, and shown everything as freely, as if they had F.RS. 
after their names. Occasionally an American would turn up, and 
once a letter came from the United States addressed, “ Andrew 
Crosse, Electrician, Quantock Hills, England,” which after all was 
not so surprising as the simple superscription “siromfredevi, 
Londra,” which duly reached Sir Humphry Davy. We had 
many American friends, and one summer having several guests 
from over the water, we celebrated the 4th of July with all due 
honours. Mr. Crosse’s father had been on intimate terms with 
Franklin, and also with Priestley, but the fact arose from political 
sympathy rather than from any identity of taste for natural 
science, the bent of his mind being purely literary. 

Long before my marriage Professor Sedgwick spent a couple 
of days at Fyne Court, and records having seen “ Mr. Crosse’s 
splendid experiments;” and in a letter to Whewell, he writes 
in his genial way that he had paid a visit to “the lightning- 
monger.” This letter probably induced Whewell, ever greedy 
of omniscience, to penetrate into the wilds of the Quantocks to 
see for himself what the electrician was doing. Some years later, 
when I had the pleasure of making Dr. Whewell’s acquaintance, 
he gave me a most amusing account of the difficulties he had in 
getting to Broomfield. Arriving at Bridgwater by train, he 
hired a horse at the inn, and taking directions as to the road, set 
off on what promised to be a pleasant ride of seven miles, But 
he lost his way in the intricacies of the country lanes, and for a 
while he could see no one from whom to ask information; at 
length he spied a rustic, and asked the way to Broomfield. The 
man, though a native of the hillside, had never heard of the 
place, but after a good deal of parleying, Hodge exclaimed with 
a grin, “Ize warrant ye do waant Squoire Crosse o’ Brumwell.” 
On this mutual understanding, Dr. Whewell received fresh direc- 
tions, and went on his way rejoicing; but his troubles were not 
over, for the wretched hack stumbled and threw his rider prone 
into a bed of gorse, glorious with blossom and bristling with 
prickles! Iam not prepared to say whether the Master of Trinity 
expressed himself in the same becoming and reverent language 
as did Linneus on beholding gorse for the first time in his life. 
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Other visitors there were at Broomfield in those years, notably 
a party of four distinguished men—Dr. Buckland (the then Dean 
of Westminster), Dr. Daubeny, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Baron 
Liebig. These gentlemen had been inspecting the cheesemaking 
process at Cheddar, and arriving at Bridgwater ordered a carriage 
and pair at the hotel, requiring to be driven to Broomfield with- 
out loss of time. It was the summer of 1848, the year of revo- 
lutions abroad and Chartist alarms at home. The innkeeper, 
hearing a foreign language spoken, and learning their destination, 
jumped at the conclusion that these strangers might be plotting 
mischief against Church and State, and forthwith communicated 
with the police, with the result that the suspicious quartette 
were closely watched. When the Dean of Westminster, who 
dearly loved a joke, heard the story subsequently, he was highly 
delighted with the impression they had made on the quidnuncs 
of Bridgwater. 

The Quantock Hills, with their large extent of trackless moor- 
land and bad roads generally, have never boasted a good visiting 
neighbourhood, and in Mr. Crosse’s time most of the squires 
belonged to what the late Lord Derby called “the pre-scientific 
age.” Here and there, in Bridgwater and Taunton, there were 
two or three doctors who cared for the science of their profession. 
At Taunton there was a surgeon by the name of Standert, a clever 
man, with a remarkably caustic wit. I knew him only in the 
last year of his life—1850. He is mentioned in De Morgan’s 
‘Life’ as being the first person to discover the future professor's 
great mathematical powers, and to have advised him to follow 
the bent of his genius rather than enter the medical profession, 
for which he was utterly unsuited. Sydney Smith was at home 
on the slopes of the Quantocks, if he could be said to be “at 
home” anywhere except at a London dinner-party. He had 
passed away before my time, but the echoes of his wit still 
resounded locally. He was often at Wilton House, Taunton, and 
it was at the table of his hostess, Mrs. Kinglake, the mother of 
the historian, that he made the well-known answer, on being 
asked if—as a neighbouring clergyman had done—he would 
object to bury a Dissenter. “On the contrary, I should only be 
too glad to bury them all,” was his ready rejoinder. Combe 
Florey was situated too low down to benefit ‘from the bracing air 
of the hills, and Sydney Smith, when he came down from London, 
used to complain of the “demoralising atmosphere of Somerset- 
shire.” One day at the Kinglake’s, being in the mood of the 
humorous exaggeration that often characterised his wit, he 
said: “ Yes, I am for increasing the number of the bishops— 
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the islets in the Bristol Channel, the Flat Holms and the 
Steep Holms should each have their bishop.” “Then, at ‘all 
events, they would ba surrounded by their seas,’ said Mr. 
Crosse. 

Thackeray came down with his friend William Kinglake to pay 
a visit at Wilton; I have heard that he said afterwards that 
Mrs. Kinglake and her daughter Sophia were among the cleverest 
women he had ever met. Those who knew the former were not 
surprised at the devotion felt for her by her distinguished son. 
Cold in speech and reserved as he was, he writes of her in his 
book of travels as the source and mainspring of his enthusiasm 
for Homer, and for all that Homer meant to the responsive youth 
of genius. 

I knew Mrs, Kinglake first in 1849, the year before I married ; 
she was then nearly, if not quite, eighty years of age, but her 
powers of mind and her vivacity were unimpaired by time. I 
think I see her now—she was fairly tall, with a slight and very 
neat figure that had nothing of the stoop or slowness of age. She 
was generally dressed in a tight-fitting black satin, scanty in the 
skirts, the waist rather short, with a band and buckle, together 
with a gold watch and chain of a bygone mode, a small, dainty 
lace cap tied under the chin with ribbons, and a snow-white 
kerchief round her neck. Except at dinner, I never saw her 
without a basket on her arm or by her side, with useful needle- 
work, mostly mendings, and her household keys. There was an 
ancient grace and a genuine charm about the dear old lady that 
makes her a very living memory to me, and I am sure to all who 
knew her. She was kindly and sympathetic, even about one’s 
daily needs and small difficulties. I know she was to me as a 
young housekeeper, and yet who could talk so well about men 
and books and the serious uses of life? When in the mood, she 
would relate anecdotes of Lady Hester Stanhope, the friend of her 
girlhood. 

When Lady Hester was living with her grandmother, Lady 
Chatham, at Burton Pynsent, the Somersetshire neighbours were 
scared at her wild freaks of riding young unbroken horses over the 
countryside. It was in obedience to his mother’s wishes that 
Mr. Kinglake paid his celebrated visit to Lady Hester Stanhope 
when she had made her home in Syria, and for a time ruled over 
the tribes of wandering Arabs. The account he gives of this extra- 
ordinary woman forms one of the most interesting chapters in 
‘Eéthen.’ In the conclusion of the letter which Lady Hester wrote 
to Kinglake respecting the date and manner of his proffered visit, 
she says: “It will be a great satisfaction to me to have an 
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opportunity of inquiring after your mother, who was a sweet lovely 
girl when I knew her.” 

Lady Hester Stanhope died about three years after Kinglake’s 
visit. In a note to his book he says— 

“ Our Consul at Beyroot heard she was ill, and rode over the mountains, 
accompanied by a missionary, to visit her. A profound silence was over 
all the palace—no one met them. They passed unquestioned through 
court and gallery till they came to where she lay; a corpse was the only 
inhabitant of Djoun, and the isolation from her kind, which she so long 
sought, was indeed completed. That morning thirty-seven servants had 
watched every motion of her eye; that spell once darkened by death, 
everyone fled with the plunder. Nota single thing was left in the room 
where she lay, except upon her person. At midnight the missionary 
carried her out into the garden and buried her there. The buildings are 
fast falling to decay.” 


This was the end of the fierce, proud, self-exiled woman, of 
whom Kinglake has left us such a vivid picture, 

How different the death of his own gentle mother, once her 
friend. Mrs. Kinglake passed away in the fulness of years in her 
home, tended by loving hands, and was laid to her rest in one of 
those sweet, rural churchyards which are a very sanctuary of 
hallowed rest. This peaceful spot is five miles from Wilton 
House, and after the simple funeral the family had re-assembled 
there in the old home, so strangely vacant. When evening came 
William Kinglake, unobserved by anyone, ordered out his horse, 
and subsequently it became known, though known to very few, 
that, under the cover of darkness he galloped back to his mother’s 
vrave ! 

: Nearly forty years after this incident Kinglake, writing to his 
friend Knox, observes, with a touch of feeling rare with him, 
“the death of a mother has an almost magical power of recalling 
the past—recalling the home of one’s childhood and the almost 
separate world that rests on affection.” 

- * * * * 

It was an axiom with dear old’Mrs. Kinglake, that, residing in 
the country, one should farm land enough “ to live on the same.” 
I followed her advice, and took in hand some sixty acres; and I 
may say that I don’t think Mr. Crosse had a tenant on his estate 
who paid the rent more regularly than I did. I maintain to this 
day, in spite of an unbelieving younger generation, that I did very 
well by my farming. I had an excellent factotum who was 
devoted to our interests, and honest as the day. He knew how to 
read and write, but beyond this his mental progress was blocked 
by “notions ”—the mixed result of experience and prejudice. Of 
course they were not all haleyon days; we were so high up on the 
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hills that the spring was often very trying for the fruit trees. 
On one occasion I asked my man what promise he thought there 
was for the apples. ‘“ Please God,” he replied, “we shall have a 
terrible fine crop, but please Him or no we shall have a goodish 
lot.” The honest fellow intended no irreverence, it was only his 
way of saying that a certain proportion of the crop was secure 
against adverse weather. But this is not so good as what our 
churchwarden said to the archeologists who were looking over 
Broomfield Church. They asked to whom the church was dedicated. 
‘To Squire Crosse,” he promptly answered. Our clerk, who was 
the meekest man in the parish, always said, when the verse came 
round, “I am become a lion to my mother’s children.” There had 
been a temporary arrangement made between our clergyman 
and a neighbouring curate for an interchange of duties; the 
clerk startled us by saying aloud from his desk: “This is to 
give notice that Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Chase will preach here 
every Sunday to all eternity.” In the next parish to ours there 
was a farmer of a sceptical turn of mind, who was reported 
not to be a believer in everlasting punishment. After hearing 
a sermon, in which the preacher dwelt overmuch on realistic 
detail of fire and brimstone, the driver of fat oxen declared 
his opinion that what “Parson had said couldn’t be true, for no 
constitootion could stand it.” The parish doctor resided at 
Bridgwater ; the way was long from thence to the lone cottages 
on our hills, so that it was little short of a necessity that the 
Manor House should have its dispensary for the poor neighbours. 
The duties of the office generally fell to me, except in serious cases, 
when I took counsel with my husband. One day a young woman 
came from a family who were always in trouble, saying, “ Pleaiis, 
marm, father’s amoist mazed and muddled wi’ the information in 
his head.” She did not mean to infer that her parent had been 
educated beyond his intellect, as some of us are in these days, she 
intended to say he had inflammation, but really erysipelas in the 
head. She brought a pint bottle for “a little small drop o’ 
brandy.” Brandy was considered a specific in all inflammatory 
cases. The next applicant, whose husband was “a mere ’nottamy 
through being so mortal bad with the louisa” (influenza), asked 
for the same remedy. In some cases of rheumatism, and notably 
in cases of partial paralysis, Mr. Crosse induced a marked restora- 
tion of muscular power by electricity. 

Notwithstanding the absence of doctors, and the active presence 
of quacks, our rural population with their Jong families!kept in 
very fair health, and spite of excessive cider-drinking, mostly 
lived far beyond the Psalmist’s term of years. As a fact, the 
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parish of Broomfield is noted for the longevity of its inhabitants. 
An old nurse in the Crosse family lived to be nearly a hundred. 
She used to say that folks should “ take their meals regular.” All 
her life she had eaten “a dew bit, and breakfast, a stay bit, and 
dinner, a nommet and crummet, and a bit after supper,” eight 
meals in all. Besides this, it was her invariable custom, albeit 
they were days of black draughts, croton oil, and Epsom salts, to 
mix together all the doctor’s stuff left after any illness in the 
house and swallow it, on the principle that what had cost money 
should not be wasted. 

A pleasant neighbour of ours, a retired army surgeon, who had 
taken a cottage on the Quantocks, was very much bent on living a 
good long time. It was a remark of his, “I don’t mind you're 
knowing how old I am, but I mind knowing it myself.” It was a 
practice of his to say to himself every morning when he was 
shaving, ‘Now, John, you're only twenty-four hours older than 
you were yesterday, and what you did yesterday you can do 
to-day.” But such aphorisms with regard to longevity, like the 
“early to bed” rule, temperance, soberness, and all the rest of it, 
are really no good, unless the individual makes a wise selection of 
long-lived parents; then will the insurance officer regard him 
with favour. 

There is always a danger in the country of “ rusting out,” which 
is far worse than “wearing out.” With a wholesome dread of 
this dire contingency, we often fled from our rural duties to take a 
holiday. The special holiday I have in my mind at this moment 
is a visit to Mr. Yates and his daughter (now Mrs. Bostock) at 
West Dingle Park, Liverpool, on the occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association in 1854. It was my first experience of the 
Parliament of Philosophy, and though I have attended many of 
these gatherings since, none have ever seemed to me so brilliant 
or so delightful. 

Amongst other guests at West Dingle were Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Dr. Whewell and Mr. Hopkins, the retiring President 
of the B.A. The house party was always reinforced by several 
strangers at dinner, sometimes foreign scientists or local celebrities. 
Our days were devoted to the sections, where, amongst other and 
varied matters of interest, I specially remember Murchison’s 
observations on the geology of the Hartz and the Thiiringer-wald. 
Of still greater interest and importance was Sabine’s Paper on 
terrestrial magnetism, a science which the veteran worker has 
handed on to Riicker and others of our day, who give us the 
promise of great things. One of the features of the Liverpool 
meeting was the great battle between Murchison and Sedgwick on 
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the disputed classification of the palwozoic rocks. These dis- 
tinguished geologists had been like brothers, hammer in hand 
tramping whole days together over Scotch moors and Welsh hills, 
building up slowly, surely, with one mind in harmonious pro- 
portion, their common theory of the ancient world. But in the 
end, the “ King of the Silures,” as Murchison was called, seemed 
to claim too much for his kingdom under the soil; the ancestral 
blood of the Dalesman rose in bold Sedgwick’s breast, and he 
on his side claimed the Caradoc sandstone for his own. The 
divergence of opinion, and alas, the severance of their friendship 
had been of some standing, but now Sedgwick and his followers 
had declared open war, and Liverpool was to see the combat. 
“$o all day long the noise of battle rolled” among the sections. 
In fact it was not one, but two days, that this Homeric fight 
continued. Except in his militant character there was nothing 
of the cleric about grand old Sedgwick. I remember how he 
stood up that last day denouncing his ancient comrade’s geological 
views, and metaphorically casting about pretty freely “chunks 
of old red sandstone” at every one who differed from him. Sir 
Andrew (then Professor) Ramsay made an able and vehement 
defence of Murchison, and later, Edward Forbes, more calm than 
his elders, made a temperate speech—long remembered, for it 
was the last time the distinguished naturalist ever spoke in 
public; he died all too soon for the world a few weeks after- 
wards. In Forbes’s well-reasoned address he tried to show that, 
after all, the seeming difference of opinion was more a question 
of nomenclature than anything else. But in truth, though some 
of the ablest geologists were present, the debate left the matter, 
in as far as any settlement was concerned, very much where it 
had been. 

In the evening of this same day Sir Roderick Murchison was 
seated next to me at dinner. It was impossible not to allude to 
the exciting scenes of the forenoon, and I maladroitly referred 
to the tag of a compliment to Murchison with which Sedgwick 
had ended his final speech. “If you call that friendly,” said Sir 
Roderick, with a grim smile, “Sedgwick’s friendliness is on the 
principle that ‘a woman, a spaniel and a walnut tree—the more 
you beat them the better they be.’” 

Dr. Whewell had taken me into dinner, and in his august 
presence I thought it discreet to keep clear of the ’ologies; so 
with the folly and courage of my age and sex I actually asked the 
Master of Trinity if he had read the last new novel. I was 
confounded—* Of course he had,” whole circulating libraries 
were but as star-dust in his field of vision; he had the literature 
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of fiction at his fingers’ ends. He told me that such was his 
liking for Miss Austen that he read her novels through once 
every year. He greatly praised an old novel called ‘The 
Favourite of Nature,’ which I never remember to have heard 
mentioned by any one else. During a pause in our conversation 
some one on the opposite side asked him his opinion of a recently 
published book that had made a considerable stir, called ‘The 
Plurality of Worlds.’ De Morgan said the title should have 
been ‘The Singularity of this World,’ for the idea went to prove 
that our earth was the only planet in all space that was inhabited. 
The book in question had been published anonymously, but 
general rumour attributed the authorship to Whewell, who, 
however, scrupulously avoided acknowledging it, and replied 
to the remark of our neighbour as if he were criticising the work 
of another person. With the conviction strong upon me that he 
was the author, the spirit of mischief impelled me to say, “ But, 
Dr. Whewell, though you make out that all the other planets are 
uninhabited, what do you say to the man in the moon?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, entering into the joke. “I will leave 
you the man in the moon; we can all see his face, so there’s no 
denying him.” “Let me thank the author of ‘The Plurality of 
Worlds’ for this concession,” I answered, at the same time 
adding, “1 will promise to keep the man in the moon’s secret.” 
Dr. Whewell shook his head at me, but laughed good-humouredly. 
It was well the pleasantry had not been made by what Kinglake 
calls ‘a mere male creature.” 

A few weeks afterwards my husband received a letter from 
Mr. Kenyon, in which occurred this paragraph : 

“Now here are some verses for Madame, relating to her friend, the 
Master of Trinity. They were given me a few days since by Forster, 
roughly put together. I have altered a word or two for the sake of 
clearness :— 

“*Should a man through all space to far galaxies travel, 
And of nebulous films the remotest unravel, 


He will find, having come thus to fathom infinity, 
That the great work of God is the. Master of Trinity.’ ” 


I think Kenyon’s amendment of Forster’s lines was generally 
adopted, for I have never seen the quatrain in any other form 
than the above. While ona visit at Cambridge some two or three 
years after the Liverpool meeting of the British Association, I 
again saw Dr. Whewell, and I retain a very agreeable recollec- 
tion of the pleasant hospitalities at The Lodge. The master was 
on the eve of his marriage to Lady Affleck—the widowed sister 
of Robert Leslie Ellis—whose interesting personality is still 
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remembered, though he passed away before his life’s promise had 
been fulfilled. His amiable sister was one of those who probably 
would have more than half agreed with Confucius, where he says 
that the word kindness is the summing-up of all morality. It 
was generally allowed in Cambridge circles that Lady Affleck’s 
influence had a wonderfully softening effect on Dr. Whewell’s 
overbearing manners and temperament. He had won his place 
by sheer force of intellect, and with his fellow-man he never 
seemed off guard; with women he could be chivalric, gentle, and 
kindly. Once I saw this proud don visibly affected by the simple 
music of a song. I chanced to meet Dr. Whewell at an evening 
party at Mrs. Drummond’s in Hyde Park Gardens; after mutual 
greetings, he took a seat near mine. There was singing, and 
Miss Dolby gave Kingsley’s “ Three Fishers;” Hullah had quite 
recently set the verses to music, and it was new to most of those 
assembled. The intense pathos of Miss Dolby’s rendering of the 
music tore at one’s heart-strings; from the glance I had of Dr. 
Whewell’s powerful, but usually impassive features, I saw that 
he too was deeply moved. 

Dr. Sinker’s recently-published work on ‘The Library of 
Trinity College,’ recalls to my mind a characteristic anecdote of 
Whewell. As Dr. Sinker points out, nothing can be more inter- 
esting than the associations which cling round this ancient library, 
where we may handle books that have been read by generations 
of scholars. ‘“ Here Francis Bacon began his course of omnivo- 
rous reading. Here are books which influenced the poetry of 
good George Herbert and of Dryden. In the MSS. are the 
sermons of Barrow, and such treasures as the correspondence of 
Sir Isaac Newton.” 

As the library receives a copy of every work published in 
England, there is a vast annual accumulation, not easily to be 
provided for, in prospective. Dr. Whewell was always much 
troubled over this question of space; I remember his speaking on 
the subject as we walked together through the library, and express- 
ing his regret at the intrusion of so much ephemeral literature. 
On one occasion, at a syndicate as I am told, a complaint was 
made by the librarian that a number of books were carried off 
from the shelves of the library and never restored. On the ques- 
tion being asked as to what kind of books were taken away, it 
was elicited that the offenders were country clergymen, who 
took away volumes of sermons, never returning them. “Anda 
very ‘good thing too—warthless sermons,” exclaimed Whewell, 
with the strong Lancashire accent that he fell into when excited. 

Those who were intimate both with Whewell and with Sedg- 
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wick, much regretted that after the former was made Master of 
Trinity, he should have exercised his authority by vexatiously 
requiring his old friend to desist from keeping a very favourite 
dog of his in college. The letters that passed between the two 
veterans of science on this matter raised a cloud that was never 
to be quite dissipated. While I was at Cambridge, Professor 
Sedgwick was kind enough to ask me more than once to evening 
gatherings at his rooms. He had a loud cheery voice, and de- 
lighted in bad puns and still worse riddles. He asked me, “ What 
was the first animal created?” Before I had time to think, he 
replied, “Why, a chay-hos (chaos) to be sure.” Some of his 
numerous stories were a wee bit broad, at least they were rather 
startling when addressed to oneself, but spoken in a voice com- 
manding the attention of the whole room. 

The personality of Sedgwick was never to be forgotten, the 
undisguised nature of the man was vehement, genuine, very 
kindly, and highly explosive. From his talk you had the as- 
surance that he was an enthusiast for the science that had adopted 
him;* he was a keen observer of Nature, and indefatigable in 
research, but wanting, I fancy, in that synthetic power, which is 
the chief factor in modern science. Sedgwick did not tell me 
himself the following incident, but I heard at second-hand, that 
when La Place was at Cambridge, he enlarged on the honour of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s name being associated with their university. 
In course of conversation Sedgwick remarked that for a time 
Newton’s mind was clouded, the result of excessive application. 
La Place shrugged his shoulders, saying, “Eh! Il a écrit sur 
L Apocalypse.” 

Sedgwick was a great admirer of Robert Hall, and retained 
the impression his preaching had made upon him many years 
before. I remember Sedgwick observing that, “while listening 
to his eloquence you felt yourself under the influence and 
training of a higher nature.” I related the following incident, 
as it was told me by Samuel Warren, who also recollected in his 
youth having heard Robert Hall, the power of whose oratory he 
considered perfectly unrivalled by anything else of the kind. 
Warren’s anecdote was, that Irving in the height of his popu- 
larity desired very much that Robert Hall should hear him in the 
pulpit. With some difficulty the matter was arranged, because 
the elder man was so great a sufferer from’ asthma that he could 
not remain through a long service without smoking. Irving, 

* Sedgwick was made Professor of Geology because he knew nothing 


about it ; the other candidate knew a good deal, but was all wrong in his 
theories. 
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anxious to impress his critic, preached one of his most eloquent 
and impassioned sermons. On asking his friend’s opinion after- 
wards, Robert Hall dryly told him, that “he presented a magnifi- 
cent picture, but stood too much in front of it himself.” 

It is curious that this remark of Robert Hall’s should have been 
repeated with such manifest appreciation by Warren, for ro one 
stood so much. in the forefront as he did, or as he tried to do, 
projecting the shadow of his intense egotism over all surrounding 
circumstances. A man of right feeling and conduct as regards 
the higher moralities, yet was he vain and self-centred to an 
extraordinary degree fcr one of such undoubted talent. I was 
told by a friend who was present, that once after dinner when 
the wine had been circulating pretty freely, Warren began boasting 
that his family was Norman and of great antiquity, and that 
the name had formerly been Varrenne. “My dear fellow, we all 
know that the family of the Vawriens came over with the Con- 
queror, leaving their inheritance of the Varenne behind them,” 
said some one present, with a laugh that was contagious. 

The same friend told me that it chanced that on his first 
session, on being made Recorder of Hull, Warren had before him 
the case of an attorney who was being tried for—forgery—I 
think it was. Warren, in summing up, addressed him in the 
following words :— 


“Cruel man, why have you pained and distressed me, on this my first 
session, by coming before me in the character of a prisoner—you—a 
member of my own profession—though of course of lower rank—and 
obliging me to find you guilty—a member, as I say, of my own profession 
—a profession I have always so greatly honoured.” 


At this, some one in the body of the court called out, “See, 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap.” 

The present generation of novel-readers may be oblivious of 
the fact that this was the style of the firm of rascally attorneys 
so ably and so mercilessly shown up by Warren in his ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year.’ 

I remember dining at the Warrens when they lived in Man- 
chester Square; there were only two or three strangers present, 
owing to the circumstance of Mrs. Warren’s health not being 
equal to the fatigue of a dinner-party. Mr. Warren furnished 
his guests with a well-spiced monologue; and when the fact was 
allowed that he was a one-sided and intensely prejudiced man, 
his outpourings were very well worth the silence they imposed 
on others. He showed me the MSS. of his ‘Diary of a late 
Physician,’ the book which made his literary fame. The MS., in 
its extreme neatness, was almost like copper-plate, with hardly 
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the erasure of a word. Mr. Warren uttered some very happy 
criticisms on the public men, and on the writers of the day, 
showing thereby great acumen, but no breadth of sympathy. 
He told me he would never allow any of George Eliot’s works to 
enter the house. On my expressing some surprise, he remarked 
in his pompous way: “No good thing can come from so impure 
a source; the waters are tainted at the fountain-head.” I am 
bound to say that I do not think his opinion was coloured by any 
feeling of literary jealousy; he judged Miss Evans as a member 
of society, rather than as the writer. 
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Simpson Willoughby's Groom.. 


Ir was a chill September morning, not very light yet, and a thin 
haze clung about the face of all things. Mr. Simpson Willoughby 
had just finished stabling his horse after returning from a card- 
party. The ride had not been long enough to act as a tonic, and 
he was still heavy with whisky and want of sleep, as he went 
stumbling along through the stack-yard. 

Suddenly, with all the speed of a military projectile, a black 
figure shot down the slope of a small stack, and fetched up sharp 
just at his feet. The face, the clothes, the hands of this apparition 
were all black, and its smile, meant to be pleasant, showed like a 
ghastly grin through the mist. 

“Oh, the Devil!” cried Simpson Willoughby, in a tipsy fright, 
and proceeded to bolt for the house. 

“ Hi, mister, hi! ” shouted the putative Devil. 

The sound of a human, unmistakably human, voice restored 
Willoughby to himself. 

“‘ What are you doing here?” he thundered, as he strode to the 
black shape. “Who are you? Why do you stand grinning 
there? Don’t you know I could have you up before the 
magistrates for this?” 

“Not much good, sir. Nothing to get out of me,sir. I’m only 
a poor sweep as took the liberty of sleeping in your straw.” 

“Sweep be damned! Clear off the premises at once.” 

Then Mr. Willoughby strode off again. But he had a tender 
heart, and something in the man’s face and attitude had touched 
it. 

“ Hi, you sweep!” he suddenly shouted, turning round. 

“ Yes, sir,” with a touch of the hand to the cap. 

“ Where are going to get your breakfast?” 

“Don’t know, sir.” 

“ And probably don’t know if you will get a breakfast at all?” 

* No, sir.” 
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“Come with me.” 

Mr. Willoughby led the way to the kitchen-door; his house- 
keeper was up and moving about. 

“Here, Mrs. Clack, ’'ve brought you a sweep; you said yester- 
day the chimneys wanted sweeping. Give him a good breakfast 
—beef and beer—then set him to work.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said the sweep; then, to Mrs. Clack, with a 
very humble intonation: “ Fine morning, missis.” 

Mr. Willoughby went to his bedroom, kicked off his boots, and 
drawing a rug over his limbs, lay down on the bed and slept. He 
was a tall, broad man, with a dark face still retaining some traces 
of early good looks. His youth he had spent in London, none 
exactly knew how ; some said as an artist, others said as a novelist ; 
all agreed he had consumed his substance in riotous living. When 
his father died, and he came to settle at Holt Hill, he came with 
a bad reputation. As he was forty, and did not marry, the bad 
reputation rapidly grew worse. He had some faults, it is true; 
he played cards freely, drank heavily, and then he had a 
mysterious past. The clergy and all respectable married people 
held aloof from him; the young ladies admired him and trembled; 
the young men said he was much maligned. 

When he woke, the sun was high in the heavens. He rose at 
once, had a cold tub, and then a good breakfast. ‘“‘ Now for the 
sweep,” said he. He found him at work in the dining-room. 

“Well, Mr. Sweep, how are you getting on?” 

“Tom Sampler’s my name, sir. Getting on very nicely, thank 
ye, sir.” 

“ Are those all the tools you have ?””—pointing a contemptuous 
foot-at a brush and a few rods lying about. 

“Yes, siz.” 

“ But they won’t go to the top, surely ?” 

“ Yes, sir, they will.” 

“ How?” 

“T shall go up the chimney after them.” 

“ But you might stick.” 

“No fear, sir, in a good, old-fashioned chimney like this. 
Besides, if I did, what matter, sir? It’s all in a day’s work.” 

Mr. Willoughby turned away. The soft spot in his heart was 
touched again. 

He went out and strolled round the place, in the garden, the 
fold-yard, the stables. Then it occurred to him that he wanted a 
groom, a groom who would not object to do a little work in the 
garden, to sit up for him at nights, to act occasionally as a valet, 
and in other capacities. He returned to the sweep, and found 
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him in one of the bedrooms hard at work, and singing softly to 
himself. 

“ Here, Mr. Sweep.” 

“Tom Sampler, sir.” 

“ Well, then, Tom Sampler! Would you like to settle down ?” 

“ How, sir?” 

“Take a situation, I mean.” 

“ As what?” 

“ As my groom and man-of-all-work. Do you know anything 
about horses?” 

“Yes, sir; I was bred for a jockey.” 

** Good.” 

“But I had to give it up, sir. Couldn’t train down quickly 
enough. A very bad job for me, sir.” 

“Very; but stick to the point. Do you feel inclined to settle 
down here in my service ?” 

“Tf you'll have me, sir.” 

“T suppose you can’t bring any testimonials to character ?” 

“ Afraid not, sir. Don't know any respectable people. I’m 
only a travelling sweep, here to-day, gone to-morrow. Take mea 
month on trial, sir.” 

“Very good; a month’s trial. Consider yourself engaged, 
fifteen shillings a week, with keep. Will that do?” 

“Yes, sir, thank ye.” 

“And now go on with the chimneys, only no more climbing, 
mind you. I'll go and arrange with Mrs. Clack.” 

And so Tom Sampler settled down. He had been a jockey, 
and then a vagrant sweep; his antecedents were not reassuring ; 
but clean clothes, regular diet, and regular employment re- 
formed him, and perhaps the feeling that he was trusted helped 
him more than anything. Willoughby took a strong fancy to 
him, and let him into his confidence in a small way. Tom adored 
his master. When Willoughby went out shooting, Tom carried 
the game; when he went out to card-parties, Tom drove him 
there and back; when Tom was running the machine over 
the grass, Willoughby would sit near on a garden-seat and chat. 
At night, when Tom knocked at the door of the smoking-room, 
and entered to report his day’s work and receive instructions for 
the morrow, Willoughby would sometimes ask him to sit down. 
If the weather was cold, he would pour him out a glass of 
whisky, but he could never persuade him to take a second. 

“Come, Tom, you might as well have another—it’s a sharp 
night.” 

“No, thank ye, sir.” 
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“Why not? You must have drunk heavily in your time— 
eh?” 

“T have, sir, but never again.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Bad example, sir, to others.” 

In this way the worthy fellow strove to lead his master in the 
right direction, not without some result. 

“You have been here a year now, Tom,” said Willoughby one 
day. “Haven’t you found out a pretty girl to marry yet?” 

“No, sir. I don’t intend marrying at present.” 

“ Not at present—eh ? When, then?” 

“When you do, sir.” 

Willoughby laughed aloud; but from that day he understood 
Tom perfectly. 

“ He wishes to reform me,” he would sometimes say to himself ; 
“and perhaps he may. Who knows?” 

“T shall want the brown mare up to-morrow,” said Willoughby 
to Tom one night in the smoking-room ; “I’m going to Mr. Ferguson’s. 
We'll have the dog-cart, and you shall drive me, as my ankle is 
still weak.” He had sprained it about a month before. 

“ None of them carding-parties, I hope, sir,” said Tom. 

“Shut the door and sit down.” 

Tom obeyed. 

“Look here, Tom, you forget yourself. What is it to you 
whether I play cards or not ?” 

“T’m sorry to offerd, sir. You've been very kind to me, but I 
can’t help speaking out, and I don’t like to see you wasting your 
money. You know, sir, you ave told mé as how you lose some- 
times.” 

“ But I win sometimes.” 

Tom looked at the floor and said nothing. There was a long 
pause. Willoughby puffed hard at his pipe; suddenly he broke 
out with: , 

“Do you know what mortgages are, Tom?” 

“Yes, sir ; we call ’em monkeys.” 

“ Well, Tom, there are a good many monkeys on my farm, and 
the owners of the monkeys—that is, the mortgagees—will want 
their interest in a month’s time. If they don’t get it they will 
sell me up. I have not the money. Now, do you understand 
why I am going to play cards to-morrow?” 

Tom looked at his master sympathetically, but did not speak. 

“Tt’s not all my fault,” he went on. “I had the money in the 
bank at the beginning of the year; but a relative borrowed £500 
to set up in business, and—and—— But you understand?” 
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“You mean you won't see the colour of that money again, 
sir?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“T’m right down sorry to hear it, sir. But is there no way 
except this card-playing? Couldn’t you put off them monkeygees 
for a year? Couldn’t you tell ’em you were going to work hard, 
and save, and pull things round? Knock off my wage, sir; I 
don’t want it. And put me on to some harder work ; I could do as 
much again as I do.” 

Tom rose to his feet somewhat excitedly, pulling his waistcoat 
down and stiffening his back, as though to show off his physical 
capacity for additional toils. 

“Rubbish, Tom! Sit down. Kindly meant, but rubbish. I 
shall play to-morrow night; if I lose, I shall stop before much 
damage is done; if I win,I shall follow my luck. There, my 
friend, let that quieten your fears. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir. But promise me one thing: if you are 
lucky, you'll never play for money again.” 

“T promise.” 

“Then may you be lucky, sir, for this once. Good night, sir,” 
And Tom disappeared. 

“The beginning of the reform,” thought Willoughby. “I 
wonder if he’ll make me sign the pledge next.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Tom drove the dog-cart up to 
the front door. 

“Put a little corn in,” shouted Willoughby from his bedroom 
window, “and a basket. I shall want you to fetch Lightning up 
for me in the Bent Garth.” 

Lightning was a horse with a good deal of blood in him, very dear 
to Willoughby, and often entered for steeple-chases at the minor 
race-meetings. 

In a few minutes they drove away. Arrived at the Bent Garth, 
Tom got down with his basket of corn, and Willoughby sat 
waiting in the trap on the high road. 

The Bent Garth was, as its name implied, a bent field, shaped 
like the letter L. The horse was not to be seen; it was no doubt 
round the bend. Thither Tom marched through the grass; he 
had hardly got round the corner, and out of his master’s sight, 
when he came on two men lying on the ground—two men, one a 
big hulking fellow with a dark unshaven face, the other a 
nondescript of middle height and no particular colour. Tom 
recognised them both—old acquaintances of his vagrant days, and 
a brace of thorough-going rascals. 

“Hullo!” cried Tom. 
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“ Bless me,” said the big fellow, “if it ain’t old Sweepy, and 
looking quite respectable too! Got a good job on, old pal?” 

“Yes; I’ve turned groom.” 

“ Lor’ now, to think of that! Old Sweepy turned groom! And 
looks quite reformed, don’t he? Well, it cs pleasant meeting 
old friends when they’re getting up in the world. And where 
are you hanging out now?” 

“ At that big house this side of the village.” 

“Mr. Willoughby’s! I know him; fond of his glass, and don’t 
mind tipping a poor feller a shilling when he’s ona bit. He's a 
gentleman, he is! What are you going to do now with that basket?” 

“Fetch up that horse for Mr. Willoughby to look at.” 

“'Ta-ta, then, for the present. We shall be at the village inn 
to-night. Perhaps you'll drop in and stand us a glass for old 
times, Sweepy, won’t yer?” 

“No, I can’t. I’m just off with Mr. Willoughby, and shan’t be 
home till late.” 

“Going out for the hevening, I suppose? Got yer dress-suit 
in the conweyance, and too proud to look at old mates?” 

“Shut up your foolery. We are going to Mr. Ferguson’s; I’m 
only driving.” 

“Mr. Ferguson’s? I’ve heard tell of him. A great card- 
playing gent. You'll have the cards out to-night, I reckon.” 

“ Likely enough.” 

“And what time will you be coming ’ome, if I may ask the 
question ?” 

A cold shiver ran down Tom’s back as he discerned the black- 
guard’s thought. 

“ Not till daylight, I should think. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye!” cried the two rascals, imitating Tom’s voice, and 
then rolling on the grass with loud guffaws. 

“Did I hear voices?” said Mr. Willoughby, when Tom had 
brought Lightning up to the gata 

“ Yes, sir; a couple of tramps chaffing me a bit.” 

Willoughby did not pursue the subject. He was much more 
interested in Lightning, and spent a full quarter of an hour in 
examining and admiring him. 

They drove on to Mr. Ferguson’s; here master and man 
separated, one going to the dining-room, the other to the saddle- 
room. There were other grooms there beside Tom, and they 
made merry together; supper was provided for them in the 
kitchen, and unlimited beer. Tom was in great request; his 
stories, his songs, and his straightforward ways had long rendered 
him a favourite. Retiring once more to the saddle-room, the men 
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talked and smoked. Then one by one they succumbed to sleep. At 
last Tom was left the only one awake; he was thinking of his 
master. What did this long stay mean? Was he winning, or had 
he yielded to the seduction of the game and lingered on though 
losing ? In the middle of his speculations he fell into a doze. 

“Hullo, Sampler, Mr. Willoughby wants his trap. It’s two 
o'clock ; they’re all going.” 

Tom got his horse in and drove round to the front. There was 
his master talking excitedly among the other guests; they 
helped him up into the dog-cart, and then with many good-nights 
sped him on his way. 

When they had got out of the avenue and on the high road, 
Willoughby turned to Tom. 

“T’ve done it,” he said; “I’ve won the money, £450, here it is 
in my pocket, most of it in notes. No more cards, Tom, I swear.” 

He reached out his hand to Tom, and their fingers closed in a 
grip that meant more than many words. The moonlight, 
escaping from a cloud, fell full on Tom’s face ; it was radiant with 
happiness. 

“Lord, how he must love me!” thought Willoughby. 

“Do you carry a pistol, master ?” said Tom. 

“No. Why?” 

“T don’t think it’s safe without one, when you have all that 
money, sir.” 

“ Bosh !”—and he breathed in great draughts of the fresh night 
air. 

They were now nearing a gate. Tom gave up the reins to his 
master, and got down to open it; he was no sooner on the ground 
than he saw two figures behind the hedge. He knew them at 
once—the men he had met in the Bent Garth. With a swift rush 
he made for the gate and flung it open. 

“Come on, sir! Quick!” he cried. 

And then as the cart came up to him he gave a loud yell, and 
struck the terrified mare on her haunches. She bounded forward, 
swerved, and then bolted down the road. 

“ Drive for your life, sir,” shouted Tom, “drive like hell! ” 

The big ruffian, of whom Willoughby just caught a glimpse, 
darted forward and made a grab at the foot-board of the dog-cart. 
He held it a second, and was then whirled away on to the grass 
by the roadside. He rose unhurt, and, after picking up some- 
thing that had dropped from his hand, joined his fellow-ruffian. 
They then advanced together towards Tom, who stood leaning 
quietly against the gate. The big ruffian was trembling with 
rage; he came close up to Tom. 
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“Damn you,” he roared, “for a blasted sneak, a hound, a cur. 
Take that, and that.” 

Tom gave one groan and fell to the ground. The big ruffian 
bent down to rifle his pockets. 

“There ain’t no time for that,” said his nondescript companion ; 
“you've done for him, and the other fellow will be back soon. 
Let’s be off while we can.” 

And so they scrambled through the hedge and went away over the 
fields. 

Willoughly had a stiff tussle with the mare. Luckily the road 
was straight, and there was no danger of a spill in rounding a 
corner. His weak ankle, however, was much against him; but 
by dint of hard sawing at the mare’s mouth, he broke her into a 
trot at length. Then he turned her round. 

“Now go like the deuce,” he cried. 

He was soon at the gate again. He perceived a body lying in 
the road. Scrambling out of the cart, and coming up to the body, 
he saw by the light of the moon that it was Tom’s. 

“Tom!” he cried; but there was no answer. 

He passed his hand over his breast and felt the wet blood; he 
knelt on the road, and raised Tom’s head against his knees. The 
movement aroused the dying man ; he opened his eyes, they looked 
awful in the moonlight. He was struggling to speak. 

‘* Master,” he said faintly, “ have you got the notes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the farm is safe—remember the promise—master.” 

His voice seemed to linger lovingly on the word “‘ master.” In 
a little while came a great sigh—the sigh of the parting spirit. 

Willoughby bent down and reverently pressed a kiss on the 
dead man’s forehead; then, raising his eyes to heaven, he saw in 
the east, far away in the direction of his home, the light of 
the breaking dawn—of the new day. 

AppLeton Latru. 
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England's Ballad-Hero. 


Tue enchantment of ancient woods is as perennial as the miracle 
which yearly renews their youth. All human mortals love the 
forest. To the poet it is a place tremulous with the possibili- 
ties of excitement and romance. Its green glades entice him to 
follow footsteps that never trod there and in his day-dreams 
the innumerable noises of its silence, the tappings, rustlings, 
flutterings, and flutings are charged with more than what is 
natural. When the sunshine plays through the leafy pavilion 
and wantons in dancing patterns upon the moss and antique 
roots, the air seems full of tiny, tantalising laughter, flashes ot 
luminous fairy colours and the tinkling of elfin bells, bits, and 
bridles—Oberon’s court out riding. Sometimes the forest has 
more sombre aspects, like that malign wood in Dante where the 
trees are dead men and to pluck a twig is to draw blood and tears 
off a limb, or Boccaccio’s pine forest, through which the ghastly 
chase of the heartless lady swept and shrieked every Friday “ for 
years as many as the months she was cruel.” Throughout Europe 
the heart of the wood is the place fullest of visions terrible or gay, 
because it is the farthest removed from man’s daylight dominion, 
the last piece of nature to show marks of his presence or recognise 
his ascendency. On the whole, the art that works in black on 
white has been more successful with the wood than the art that 
lays on colours. To the painter the wood is, as it was to Elise 
Delaunay in David Grieve, “a torturing ecstasy of colour and 
light.” And that overwhelming majority, the plain Williams of 
the world, love the woodland in their dumb way as dearly as those 
whose profession it is to kiss and tell. To them, brick-bound it 
may be for eleven months in the twelve, of all open spaces the 
forest means the most exquisite idleness, the most delicious liberty, 
and the safest seclusion. Here, among the sweet, shrewd odours 
of flowers and herbs and earth we can lie through summer noons 
and luxuriate in the dark clear pools. There is no need to think 
at all, we have only to enjoy and receive. What an ideal for a July 
day! Have ever any happy men been known who could actually 
VOL. XCV. 2D 
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afford to perpetuate this paradise, who had the wit to leave the 
brawling town and here for ever “fleet the time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden world”? Rise, old Robin Hood of England, 
unfading, fascinating supply to our demand! What matter if 
destructive criticism destroy Robin’s outward existence? If it 
force us to admit that the first Robin grew out of the first ballad 
and not vice versé, what of that? What after all is fancy but a 
higher fact? We need only an ounce of imagination to see that 
if Robin Hood never lived it is because he never needed so to do. 
His personality overrules the trifling tests of birth and the grave. 
It is mere word-mongering to say that he belongs to a past that 


never was present; no past has he, no future, he 7s, while woods 
grow and waters run. 


“For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.” 


He stands for the Ewig-frei, the heart that will be one with 
Nature, that revolts against bricks and mortar, stocks and shares, 
doors and windows. Robin Hood will have none of such things. 
He is Thoreau, he is Richard Jefferies. The features may change 
from age to age, but by the green clothes, the evergreen heart we 
know him. He is the full expression of men’s Apriljlonging to 
get away from books and towns. “Tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks,” so the ideal vagrant disposes of social claims and 
the world’s gear. Shakspere had him by heart and loved him 
dearly. ‘Our noisy years,” the transiency of our fashions, they 
really only belong to urban life, and the sense of continuity which 
is the piety of the country has littletosay tothem. The hills with 
their white, climbing roads, the brooks and hidden ways of the 
wildwood were all known by the generations before ours exactly 
as we are seeing them to-day. What is there in a London street 
to keep our old dead folk in mind, to make us “ conscious of a former 
time”? In London, your clothes are not cut in the fashion and, 
as “Mrs. G.” says to Lady Juliana in Marriage, “ Lord, my dear 
creature, how gothic you are!” but you have only to walk 
between ploughed land and hedge-row elms drest in Piccadilly 
trim and the earth cries out upon your silliness and vulgarity. 
She, Jefferies has said something like it, has, a way of subduing all 
things to her own timeless fashions, and old brown velveteen 
jackets, leather gaiters, smock-frocks, Lincoln and Kendal green 
are her livery. She is Nature and she laughs at “gothic,” 
“ classical,” “ fin-de-sieele.” 

So much in protest against ‘ Historic Doubts of the Existence of’ 
Robin Hood. Let us amuse ourselves with glancing at the 
credence and criticism as to his de facto existence. But, as a 
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prelude, we must appreciate the enormous delight taken in Robin 
Hood by the common people of England, before Protestantism and 
competition eclipsed the gaiety of Red-letter Days. Four examples 
out of many will suffice. In Piers Plowman, a priest, labelled 
Sloth, confesses that he cannot perfectly repeat his paternoster, 
“but,” says he, “I can ryms of Roben Hode.” This is the first 
mention, outside the ballads, of the popularity of Robin Hood. 
Bower writes about 1444 of Robin Hood, Little John, and the 
rest “of whom the foolish vulgar, in comedies and tragedies, make 
entertainments, and are delighted to hear the jesters and 
minstrels sing them above all other ballads.” Our champion of 
independence had his day better kept than the saints, . . . 


“T came once myself,” complains Bishop Latimer, “ to a place, riding on 
a journey homeward from London, and I sent word over night into the 
town that I would preach there in the morning, because it was a holy 
day .. . I thought I should have found a great company in the church, 
and when I came there the church door was fast locked. I tarried there 
half an hour and more, and at last the key was found: and one of the 
parish comes to me, and says, ‘Sir, this is a busy day with us, we cannot 
hear you; it is Robin Hood’s Day. The parishes are gone abroad to 
gather for Robin Hood.’ I thought my rochet should have been regarded 
though I were not; but it would not serve; it, too, was fain to give place 
to ROBIN HOOD’S MEN.” 


This was spoken in a sermon before Edward VL, and it would 
seem that the congregation were visibly tickled at the humour of 
the prelate flouted after half-an-hour’s waiting, for Latimer con- 
tinues with pardonable emphasis— 


“Tt is no laughing matter, my friends, but rather a weeping matter, a 
heavy matter, under the pretence of gathering for Robin Hood, a traitor, 
and a thief, to put out a preacher, to have his office less esteemed, to 
prefer Robin Hood before the preaching of God’s Word.” 


Over the Border, Robin Hood was held in equal devotion. 


“The game of Robin Hood,” says Arnot, in his history of Edinburgh, 
“was celebrated in the month of May. The populace chose some respect- 
able member of the corporation to officiate in the character of Robin Hood, 
and another in that of Little John . . . . In this field they amused them- 
selves with a representation of Robin Hood’s predatory exploits, or of his 
encounters with the officers of justice, feats of archery, and other 
exercises.” 


But even into this seeming harmless field religious controversy 
entered, and in 1561 the mob were so enraged because they were 
not allowed to make a Robin Hood and indulge in calling one 
another theological hard names and breaking sconces that they 
seized the gates, robbed strangers, and ultimately forced the jail 
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to rescue their ringleader, broke the gibbet, and assaulted the 
magistrates, pursuing them from the council chamber to the 
Tolbooth. Thus it appears that bold Robin, like other heroes of 
the masses, did not cease at his death to be in one way or another 
a thorn in the side of the classes. Indeed, disorderly men, long 
before these heady Scots, had seriously imitated the worser part of 
Robin Hood’s tradition. Professor Child, the latest editor of the 
ballads, cites the petition to Parliament dated 1439, representing 
that in Derbyshire one 

“Piers Venables, havynge no liflode ne sufficeante of goodes, gadered 
and assembled unto him many misdoers, beynge of his clothinge, ... . 


and, in manere of insurrection, wente into the wodes in that contré, like 
as it hadde be Robyn-Hode and his meyné.” 


To such base uses does a giant’s robe descend; well says the 
proverb, “ Many talk of Robin Hood that never shot in his bow.” 
Let us rescue his character from such plagiarists. ... The 
Conqueror possessed in England sixty-eight royal forests where 
his privileged subjects, the red deer, were preserved by the most 
brutal forest laws. Nor were sixty-eight forests deemed sufficient 
for the Conqueror’s descendants; vast extents of fresh lands were 
afforested, and from the Trent to the Tyne, not to speak of the 
southern counties, England was a Norman deer-park. Believers 
are divided as to whether Robin Hood was a yeoman born who 
loved venison and hated tyranny, and as such he certainly appears 
in the oldest ballads. This, however, is not the view taken by the 
diligent Ritson, in whose pages Robert Fitzooth (“ which vulgar 
pronunciation easily corrupted into Robin Hood”) was born about 
1160 at Locksley town in Nottinghamshire (but some say 
Locksley was in Yorkshire). He was great-nephew to Guy of 
Warwick, had some claim, matching his times in roughness, to 
being called Earl of Huntingdon, a title which, considering the 
éclat it gives an outlaw, none but Dryasdusts, ‘ creepers into the 
wormholes’ of history, can be so-disobliging as to wish to deny 
him. Robert or Robin was a twelfth century Charles Surface 
and was outlawed for debt. He was entirely unpolitical, and no 
chronicler names him. No John Ball he, but a far more pictur- 
esque figure, the thoroughly well-bred freebooter. In those days, 
it was distinctly honourable before God and the people to oppose 
the enslaving oppressions of king and Church, though Robin 
Hood was sentimentally attached to both, and only opposed: the 
law because it first cast him off, and the Church in the shape of 
rapacious beneficiaries and evil-living friars. So he takes up 
with the life of the greenwood, kills and eats the king’s deer, 
and attracts a continually increasing number of “ co-mates and 
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brothers,” or rather subjects “in exile,” for he is absolute king 
in the forest. The fact that most of the ballads, including the 
best and first, speak of him as a plain yeoman and never as an 
earl is explained in Munday’s Earl of Huntingdon plays as 
owing to his own express command that titles were to be dropped 
in the forest, 


“But Robin Hood, plain Robin Hood, 
That honest yeoman, stout and good, 
On paine of forfetting a marke.” 


At length, at the end of 1247, he having succeeded in almost 
reaching his ninth decade, Robin Hood was foully done to death 
at Kirkleys Nunnery in Yorkshire by the prioress, his cousin, to 
whom he went in sickness to be lanced. She lanced him, and 
then locked him up in a room and left him to bleed to death. At 
last, he put his horn to his lips and faintly blew and Little John 
heard it and knowing by the sound how weak his master was he 
broke the locks and got in to him. Then the dying man asked 
for his bow and let fly his last arrow, and where it pricked the 
ground there was to be and there was the grave of Robin Hood. 

We have to steel ourselves to bear the conspicuous absence of 
Maid Marian from the primitive sketches of Robin Hood. No 
mention of this queen of the morris, this rose of May, occurs in 
the Gest of Robyn Hode (end of 15th century ?), the earliest crystal- 
lisation of Robin Hood ballads that exists. Not one early poem 
names her, though their silence may be partially due to the fact 
that each ballad only narrates a solitary episode in the life of 
Robin Hood and so the Maid Marian pieces may be lost, especially 
as she is an important character in the two plays, both printed in 
1601, one by Munday, the other by Munday and Chettle, on ‘The 
Downfall and Death of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon.’ Nor need 
we consider the claims of a certain Clorinda, the queen of the shep- 
herds about Sherwood, who is described very circumstantially as 
Robin Hood’s bride in “ A new ballad of bold Robin Hood, shewing 
his Birth, Breeding, Valor and Marriage, at Titbury Bull-Running: 
calculated for the meridian of Staffordshire, but may serve for 
Derbyshire or (!) Kent.” But it is wretched doggerel and par- 
lously late, so we may safely conclude that this Clorinda story 


is a canard. The last verse but one runs, or rather waddles, 
thus :— 


" * Now out, alas! I had forgotten to tell ye 
That marryd they were with a ring ; 
And so will Nan Knight, or be buried a maiden, 
And now let us pray for the king.” 
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Methinks the ballad-monger doth protest too much, making it 
plain to see that Clorinda is the prudent Nan Knight disguised, 
and her Robin the writer’s idealised self; which things are an 
allegory and not to be taken too seriously. In a better ballad 
there is a better tale of how Maid Marian follows her affianced 
husband, the Earl of Huntingdon, into the forest. Drest like a 
page, she is not recognised by him and they fight “at least an 
hour,” like Robin and Guy of Gisborne “ with blades both brown 
and bright,” though how they could have been both at once “is 
more than I can tell.” Both are wounded and then Marian dis- 
covers herself and 


“ Good lord, what clipping was there!” 


In Munday’s play, Marian is Matilda, daughter of Lord Fitzwater 
(sometimes he is called Lord Lacy). The day of her betrothal is 
the day of Earl Robert’s outlawry. He is outlawed while dining, 
and with him his seven-foot giant, Little John. So hastily does 
he rise from table that his dinner-napkin remains on his shoulder, 
and no doubt at a twelfth century dinner there were the best 
redsons why it should be there up till the last moment. Prince 
John acts an unpleasant part but is checked by Queen Elinor, and 
a successful hoax is played on him by the two ladies and Robin 
Hood. It is the prior of York who procures the outlawry, a cir- 
cumstance which accounts for Robin Hood being made to say in a 
dull ballad called The King’s Disguise and Friendship with Robin 
Hood, 


“A clergyman was first my bane 
Which makes me hate them all.” 


Marian follows Robin into Sherwood, and there lives a maiden life 
till the outlawry be repealed and she can be legally wedded, 
“which, if king Richard come, will not be long.” Munday’s 
version gives a careful account of the enlistment of Friar Tuck, 
Much, Scathlock and (!) Scarlet. The Sheriff of Nottingham, 
who plays so large a part in the béllads as Robin Hood’s enemy, 
acts in his accepted character, and Prince John slanders Marian 
to her father. And so on and so on, till Robin, after being hero 
of a hundred chivalrous “ gests,” ever loved by friends and feared 
by foes, is poisoned. Stow under the year 1213 corroborates the 
final touch of this pleasant tragedy by telling us that Marian, or 
Mawd the faire, was poisoned at Dunmow, by King John, in “a 
boyled or potched egge.” Poor Maid Marian! She could scarcely 
have complained with the Londoner in Peril that “ these country 
eggs have no flavour.” 

Robin Hood lived the friend of the poor, the deliverer of widows’ 
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sons, the lender of four hundred pounds to the impoverished knight, 
Sir Richard at the Lee, whose land was mortgaged. “He acted,” 
says Scott, “in opposition to a larger injustice, he ‘shook the 
superflux to the poor, and shewed the heavens more just.’” His 
generous pennyworths became a proverb. He only made prey of 
the rich and idle, he respected every woman, and he seldom hurt 
any man. As an outlaw, State protection was entirely withheld 
from him so he broke no contract in disregarding the State—which 
merely set a price upon his head. His forest code was humorous 
but stern. All were made to eat at his table but every one who 
sat down had first to earn his dinner at quarterstaff or fisticuffs. 

Robin Hood or his men searched the pockets of wayfarers, first 
asking what they contained, and treating them according to their 
veracity, suffering every man accompanied by his wife to pass on 
unmolested, but forcing lying churchmen to dance “in their 
boots.” Now and then Robin was himself out-Robined in good- 
natured encounters, and, like all true knights in the romances of 
chivalry, he loved the man that could beat him. Once he was 
visited by King Richard—or Edward—and was defeated by him at 
pluck-buffet, and finally induced to quit the forest and come to 
court, an imprisonment that lasted one year only, for having spent 
all his money he returned as the king’s ranger to his delightful 
life under the trees. Never again will he 

“away from merry Sherwood, 
In any place else to dwell: 


For there is neither city nor towne, 
That likes him half so well.” 


As regards the wise indifferency of the ballads as to the King’s 
name, Charles Knight—* Good Knight ”—who takes everything 
au séricux, is quite aggrieved to find Robin Hood’s “ period put 
back about a century, in order that he and the Lion Heart might 
hob and nob it together.” 

I have referred to a few only of the numerous tales, agreeing in 
spirit though often contradictory in circumstances, that form 
Robin Hood’s “ garland.” Some are good, many bad, others only 
tedious, ballades de longue Haleine, but taken altogether they form 
a corn-sheaf of national legends relating to a national hero which 
but yesterday no great poet had cared to turn into bread ; for, as 
time went on, degenerate Robin Hood plays and ballads pullulated 
so thickly that the very name fell into disgrace—* tales of Robin 
Hood are good enough for fools.” Yet through them all we can 
dimly discern the life of the greenwood, the deer leaping through 
the shaws, the venison hung in the branches of the Larder Oak, 
the merry men loving their life and their dinner and true to one 
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another, the arrows that whizzed, some say two miles, some 2 
mile, and some, in the fashion of the Scotch minister over the 
story of Samson and the foxes’ tails, half a mile “and they wullna 
bring it doon anither inch.” We never lose sight of Robin, with 
his great muscular arms, his “eyen gray as glass,” his holiday 
looks, his arrows peacock feathered and silver nocked. Beside 
him stands Maid Marian, caparisoned in light armour, or like 
Rosalind in Arden, and like her with no doublet and hose in her 
disposition. Her eyes are speedwell blue, sun-tan, air-coolness 
are on her cheeks, a yew-bow is in her hand. It is idle, it is 
beside the mark to tell us that Robin Hood merely typifies the 
oppressed and rebelling Saxons, that he is entirely a ballad- 
creation, that his protoplasm may be traced to the solar hero 
while Maid Marian came over from France as a bergere or had 
even started in life far away eastward as a dawn maiden! 
English they are and real and vivid, and whatever we may 
know, it is as impossible for us to feel that they are mythic 
accretions as it is to feel that Ulysses and Hamlet, Homer and 
Shakspere never actually lived. Verily, these things have been 
foreseen, for a ballad, Robin and Gandelyn, opens with the line, 


“T herde a carpyng of a clerk.” 


The following paragraph appears among Ritson’s ‘ notes and 
illustrations ’ :— 


“A drama on the subject of Robin Hood, under the title of The 
Foresters, has long been expected from the elegant author of The School for 
Scandal. The first act, said to have been written many years ago, is, by 
those who have seen or heard it, spoken of with admiration.” 


Happily, Sheridan rested his claim to greatness on his genteel 
comedies, and left the idyllic drama to a greater master of 
romance a hundred years later. 

Lord Tennyson in the arrangement of his pastoral play, The 
Foresters, Robin Hood and Maid Marian, has done Shaksperian 
work, He has taken a mass of inchoate material and made a work 
ofart. In subject, spirit, and language the new poem is English 
as the hearts of oak it celebrates. Lord Tennyson has taken the 
best of the old traditional inventions and welded them into a 
more or less organic whole. As Shakspere improved on his 
originals so does he on his. ‘Thus in changing Maid Marian 
from Matilda Fitzwater to be the daughter of the succoured 
knight, Sir Richard Lea, there is a vast improvement in the 
knitting of the interest. I have already alluded to many episodes 
in the life of Robin Hood which are common to the ballads and 
Lord Tennyson’s play, and it is evident with what tact these 
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have been shifted or recombined in The Foresters. There is 
scarcely one incident in the new play that has not its root in 
the Lytell Geste or other ballads or in Munday’s first play, and 
there is not one that has not branched and flowered out more 
beautifully for its transplantation. Robin Hood’s dream is certainly 
an innovation, the old Robin’s “‘ sweavens ” having been chiefly of 
quarterstaves and broken heads, and never of “Tit” and “Ob” 
and such small deer. But, surely, to a forest dream all things 
are possible, and was not the fairy poetry of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream an innovation, a novelty? What the fairy chorus 
sings of Robin Hood is true indeed of Lord Tennyson’s hero as 
compared with the hero of the ballads, for he is certainly “of a 
nature stronger, sadder” than we knew him of yore. He has a 
touch of melancholy “in himself,” counting sad songs the 
sweetest, he is a man of fine reflection as well as the flower of 
archers. The pious inclination that led the ballad Robin to 
imperil himself by attending mass in Saint Mary’s Church at 
Nottingham is refined in the new Robin to a truly Tennysonian 
aspiration after “the birthday of the after-life,” “the desire of 
God, the hope of the larger life hereafter.” Lord Tennyson has, 
in short, done for Robin Hood what the priest in Matthew 
Arnold’s poem refused to do for the Neckan, he has made him a 
present of a soul. One easy pit-fall he has at the same time 
well avoided; Robin is not made heroic out of all resemblance to 
his old character, he is not sainted into an Arthurian perfection 
that the natural man is hopeless to attain. We must not look to 
a pre-eminently lyrical poet for the vital cohesion, the grand 
and steady march of a great drama. Scenes in the Life of Robin 
Hood rather than Robin Hood : a Drama is the true description of 
The Foresters, and from giving it the latter designation its author, 
at least, markedly refrains. His very weakness is almost a 
grace, for Robin Hood as he was and as Lord Tennyson has left 
him is indeed an epic rather than a dramatic figure. Maid 
Marian and Kate, who is an innovation and almost plays Celia to 
her mistress’s Rosalind, are girls of spirit, full of fun and raillery, 
and, like all their sisterhood of Lord Tennyson’s creation, “ sweet as 
English air can make them.” They are as frank in avowing their 
love as Shaksperian maids, and their frankness is as winning. 
Marian is a vivid creature and perhaps the most attractive female 
character in Lord Tennyson’s works. 

The lyrics scattered through the volume are worthy of the 
poet of The Princess, the opening snatches being specially unpre- 
meditated and 


“Love flew in at the window ” 
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specially sweet. One cannot say as much for the chorus— 


“There is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be; 
There are no hearts like English hearts 
Such hearts of oak as they be,” etc. 


This is “ right butter-woman’s rank to market, the false gallop 
of verses.” The judicious, mindful of the end of King John and 
of King Richard IT. Act ii., Scene 1, can but grieve that the Poet 
Laureate should have infected The Foresters with it, for not only 
has it no intrinsic value, but it is not dramatically true—mere 
catchpenny patriotism. “To sleep! to sleep!” recalls the lilt 
of Enid’s song of the wheel. One wonders in passing what was 
the song composed by the miller, the father of Much, also 
addressed to a turning wheel, and beginning “Turn! turn!” 
A miller’s muse hardly suggests the song of Enid or we might 
imagine that the poet of The Foresters, like his Robin and like 
Robert Browning, had for the moment forgotten his own already 
.published poetry. A propos to Browning, Lord Tennyson pays 
his poem, Donald, the compliment of putting its story into Maid 
Marian’s mouth. Folk-lore will ere long be marking that story 
for its own. The dancing-song at the end echoes the renowned 
Jacobite strain which alone redeems the name of a poor insect, 
Matthew Parker, who, while styling himself the Nightingale’s 
Secretary, travestied all good ballads in his True Tale of Robin 
Hood. 

Though there is much of the serene, autumnal, finished way of 
putting things which is so characteristic, there are not many 
magical single lines in The Foresters. Of those there are, take 
this of Love, who 


“fluttered his wings with a sweet little cry 
Tll cleave to you rich or poor” 


or these— . 


“Some hunter in day-dreams or half asleep 
Will hear our arrows whizzing overhead, 
And catch the winding of a phantom horn.” 


In spite of one fustian patch already spoken of, Lord Tenny- 
son stands in The Foresters as he does elsewhere the first of 
England’s poet patriots after Shakspere. Above all other loves 
he has always loved his land, and King Arthur and now Robin 
Hood are as the monuments of his love pillaring all his work. 
Arthur and Robin Hood, these two names are national inheritances 
and Lord Tennyson has relit them with charm, warmed them 
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with imagination, “ mixed” them “ with brains.” Who can help 
loving the poet who in his eighty-third year has revived his 
country’s second great legend, the legend backgrounded by the 
ever-poetical forest as the former was by the ever-musical sea ? 

A poem like The Foresters could not have been put forth in a 
more becoming season. When, if not now, when all things bud 
again, could we have been so thoroughly in the mood to feel the 
witchery of an idyll of the trees ? 

F, Mary Wison. 
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Aunt Anne. 


Cuapter XVII. 


Ir was April and as chilly as only an English Spring knows how 
to be. The fir woods were deserted and the silent pathways 
through them wet and slippery. But overhead there was fitful 
sunshine and patches of blue sky, though the Surrey hills were 
misty and the fields were sodden with many rains. The leaves 
were beginning to unfold, fresh and green, the primroses were thick 
in the hedges, and here and there the little white stitchwort 
showed itself tearful and triumphant. The spring, though it was 
still nipped with a touch of frost, was trying to cover the memory 
of winter with flowers, and the thrushes and blackbirds were 
making ready for summer. 

Alfred Wimple and Aunt Anne had been a month at the cottage. 
The latter pottered about the garden, looking at every up-coming 
plant with absent recognition ; but that was all. She was too sad 
to care any more for the delights of the country. She had grown 
feeble too, and could not walk very far, even the garden tired her. 
Mrs. Burnett’s governess cart had been her great comfort. She 
had no fear of doing the pampered pony, as she called it, any harm, 
and had driven herself for hours along the lonely roads between 
the fir trees and hedges of awakening gorse and heather. The 
straggling population knew her well for three miles round—the 
lonely old lady with the black bonnet and the long black cloak 
fastened with the steel clasp. Alfred Wimple never went with her, 
he had refused from the very first. But he had a way of disappear- 
ing by himself for long hours together. Where he went she could 
never divine, and to ask him questions she told herself once was 
like trying to look at the bottom of the sea by pushing away the 
water with her two hands. Still it wasa mystery she was 
determined to unravel sooner or later: she felt that the solution 
lay at Liphook, and dreaded to think what it might be. Into her 
heart against her will there had sometimes crept lately a suspicion 
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that was shame and agony; but she would not own, even in the 
lowest most secret whisper, that it was possible. She never went 
to Liphook though it would have been easy enough to drive there ; 
she never dared; something seemed to hold her back from that 
which she felt to be only a few miles away on the other side of 
Hindhead. She would not try to put into any shape at all what 
her dread was; least of all would her pride let her for a single 
moment imagine that it was the one thing of which the humiliation 
would kill her. But silently she watched, and hour after hour she 
sat wondering what was in the heart of that strange inscrutable 
young man, who spoke so few words and seemed to be always 
watching and waiting for the accomplishment of some mysterious 
plan he revolved again and again in his mind, but to which he 
had no intention of giving a clue. 

He could hire no more waggonettes at Steggall’s without paying 
for them, still less without her knowledge ; but once or twice she 
had seen him going along a by-path towards the station, so that 
he would arrive there just about the time there was a train to 
Liphook. She remembered that on the first occasion an hour or 
two before, he had pulled a shilling out of his pocket and looked at 
it, as if wondering whether it would be enough for a return ticket. 

“ Alfred,” she asked one day, “will you take me to see your 
country quarters, my love? I should like to visit the place which 
has been of so much benefit to you.” 

“No,” he answered, looking at her steadfastly as he always did ; 
“T don’t wish you to go there.” 

“May I ask your reason?” 

“My wish should be sufficient.” 

“Tt is,” she said gently, “ for I know, dear Alfred, that you have 
always a reason for what you wish, and you would not prevent me 
from seeing a place for which you have such a preference if you 
had not a good one.” 

He was soothed by her conciliatory manner. 

“T owe some money there,” he said, “and if you went they 
might expect you to pay it ;” an answer which satisfied her for a 
time on account of its obvious probability. But still his dis- 
appearances tormented her, and his silence stifled all questions 
she longed to ask. 

She liked being at the cottage, she liked being the virtual 
mistress of a certain number of rooms and of a servant of her own; 
and on the whole the first month had gone smoothly. Florence 
and Walter had been generous and made many provisions for their 
comfort, and she had been separated less from Alfred than when she 
was in town, and better able to keep some account of his movements. 
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Moreover if he disappeared for hours together here, it had been 
for days together there. He always went off silently without 
warning or hint, and as silently re-appeared. 

“Have you been for a walk, my love?” she asked him one 
evening. He turned and looked at her, there was no anger in his 
dull eyes but he made her quail inwardly, though outwardly she 
showed no sign. 

“ Yes,” and she knew perfectly he would tell her no more. Still 
hopelessly she persevered. 

“Tn what direction did you bend your steps, dear Alfred?” 

“T dislike being asked to give an account of my movements, 
Anne,” he said, and locked his lips in the manner that was so 
peculiar to him. 

“T quite understand, my love,” she answered gently ; “it is also 

extremely repugnant to me to be questioned. I merely asked, 
hoping that you felt invigorated by your walk.” He looked at 
her and said nothing. 
_ It was nine o'clock. Jane Mitchell, the postman’s sister, who 
acted as their daily servant, came in to say she was going home for 
the night. Aunt Anne followed her, as she always did, to see that 
the outer door was made fast. She looked out at the night for a 
moment with a haunting feeling of mistrust, of what she did not 
know, and listened tothe silence. Not a sound, not even a footstep 
passing along the road. The fir trees stood up dark and straight 
like voiceless sentinels. She looked at the stars and thought how 
far they were away. They gave her a sense of helplessness. She 
was almost afraid of the soft patter of her own feet as she went 
back to the drawing-room. She winked nervously and looked 
quickly and suspiciously round, then sat down uneasily before the 
fire and watched Alfred Wimple. She knew that again and again 
his eyes were fixed upon her, though his lips said no word. 

“ Are you sleepy, my love?” she asked. 

“T am very tired, Anne; good-night,” and taking up a candle- 
stick he went slowly upstairs while she stayed below looking at 
the deadening fire, knowing that one night suddenly everything 
would be changed. But how and when it would be changed she 
could not guess. She did not dare look forward a single day or 
hour. She extinguished the lamp and shut the drawing-room 
door and locked it, remembering for a moment the unknown people 
in the by-gone years who had gone out of the door never to 
enter it again. 

Gradually the money in their possession was coming to a sure 
and certain end. Aunt Anne knew it, and her recklessness and ex- 
travagance vanished. She guarded every penny as if it were her 
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heart’s blood, though she still did her spending with an air of 
willingness that concealed her reluctance. Hour after hour she 
racked her brains to think of some new source of help; but no sug- 
gestion presented itself, and he and she together faced in silence 
the bankruptcy that was overtaking them. He went less often 
towards the station now: he stayed discontentedly in the drawing- 
room, sitting uneasily by the fire on one of the easy chairs with 
the peacock screen beside it. Sometimes, after he had brooded for 
a while in silence, he would get up and write a letter, but he 
always carefully himself gave it to the postman to post, and no 
letters at all ever arrived for him to Aunt Anne’s knowledge. 

“ Alfred,” she asked one day, “ what has become of your 
work in town; the work you used to go to your chambers to do?” 

“T am resting now and do not wish to be questioned about it. 
I require rest,” he said, and that was all. 

Then a time came when he took to walking in the garden, and 
she knew that while he did so he kept a watch on the house and 
especially on the window of the room in which she was sitting. 
When he thought she did not see him he disappeared down the 
dip behind and along the pathway between the fir trees and 
larches towards the short cut to Hindhead. She remembered 
that the way to Hindhead was also the way to Liphook. It was 
of course too far to walk there, but perhaps there were some means 
of obviating that necessity. She said nothing, but she waited. It 
seemed to her as if Alfred Wimple waited too. For what? Was 
it for her to die, she sometimes asked herself, though she reproached 
herself for her suspicions. Then all her tenderness would come 
back, and she hovered round him lovingly, or stole away to 
commune with herself. 

“T am sure he loves me,” she would think as she sat vainly 
trying to comfort herself, “ or why should he have married me ? 
His love must be the meaning of mine for him, and the forgive- 
ness of the past, after all the long years of waiting. It is different 
from what it was then; he is changed, and I am changed too. I 
am old with waiting, and he does not understand the meaning of 
his own youth. I wonder which it is,” she said one day, almost in 
a dream, as she rocked to and fro over the fire, “is he disguised 
with youth of which he does not know the meaning, or am I 
disguised with years, so that he does not know that under them 
my youth is hidden?” 

Closer, and closer, came the ills of poverty. The tradespeople 
trusted them to some extent, in spite of the warning they had 
received from the Hibberts, but at last they refused to do so any 
longer. The stores that Florence had sent in, too—Aunt Anne had 
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said, “you must allow me to remain in your debt for them, my 
dear,”—had gradually run out. Dinner became more and more of 
a difficulty, and at the scanty meal it was Alfred Wimple who ate, 
and Aunt Anne who looked on pretending she liked the food she 
hardly dared to taste. He knew she was half starving herself for 
his sake, but he said nothing. It gave him a dull gratification to 
see her doing it. In his heart there was a resentment that death 
had not sooner achieved for his benefit that which from the first 
he had meant it to accomplish. Not that it was within his scheme 
to let Aunt Anne die yet; but when he married her, he had not 
realized the awful shrinking that would daily grow upon him— 
the physical shrinking that youth sometimes feels from old age. 
In his nature there was no idealism, no sentiment. He could not 
give her the reverence that even mere age usually provokes, or the 
affection, as of a son, that some young men in his position might 
possibly have bestowed. He saw everything concerning her years 
with ghastly plainness, the little lines and the deep wrinkles on 
her face, the tremulous eye-lids, the scanty hair brushed forward 
’ from places the cap covered, even the soft folds of muslin round 
her withered throat made him shiver. He thought once in one 
mad moment how swiftly he could strangle the lingering life out 
of her. Her hands with the loose dry skin and the bloodless 
fingers and wrists that were always cold as if the fire in them were 
going out, sent a thrill of horror through his frame when she 
touched him. The mere sound of her footstep, the touch of her 
black dress as she passed him by, insensibly made him draw back. 
He had played a daring game, but he had an awful punishment. 
He lived a brooding secret life, full of dread and alertness. lest 
shame should overtake him, and his heart was not less miserable 
because it was incapable of generosity or goodness. 


At last it became a matter of shillings. 

“You had better go to London, Anne,” he said, “ and borrow 
some money.” 

“Of whom am I to borrow it?” she asked. “Florence and 
Walter are at Monte Carlo.” 

“Walter is very selfish,” he answered ; “I nursed him through 
an illness years ago, at the risk of my own life.” 

“‘T know how tender your heart is, dear Alfred.” 

“T believe he resents my having borrowed some money from 
him once or twice. He forgets that if he were not in a much 
better position than I am he couldn’t have lent it.” 

“Of course he could not, my love,” she said, agreeing with him 
as she always did. 
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He gave one of his peculiar little gulps. “We can’t go on 
staying here, unless we have enough to eat,” he said ; “ you must 
get some money. You had better go to London.” He looked at 
her fixedly, and she knew that he wanted to get rid of her. 

“Go to London, my love?” she echoed almost humbly. 

“ Yes, to get money.” 

“ Alfred,” she said, “how am I to get money? We disposed of 
everything that was available before we came here.” 

“You must borrow it; perhaps you can go and persuade my 
uncle to let you have some.” 

“Tf you would let me tell him that I am your wife,” she 
pleaded. 

“T forbid your telling him,” he said shortly. ‘ But you might 
ask him to advance your quarter’s allowance, it will be due in 
three weeks.” 

“T might write and request him to do that,” she suggested. 

“No,” he said, “ it is easy to refuse in a letter, and he must not 
refuse.” 

“But if he will not listen to me, Alfred ?” she asked, watching 
him curiously. 

“Impress upon him that Sir William Rammage is your cousin, 
and that he has no right to refuse.” 

“ But if he does?” she persisted. 

“Then you must get itelsewhere. There are those people you 
stayed with in Cornwall Gardens.” She looked up quickly. 

“T cannot go to Mrs. North,” she said firmly, “‘ there are some 
things due to my own self-respect, I cannot forget them even 
for you.” 

“You can do as you like,” he answered. “If you cannot get 
money, I must go away.” 

“Go away!” she echoed with alarm. He saw his advantage 
and followed it up. 

“T shall not stay here to be starved,” he repeated. 

“I should starve too,” she said sadly; “are you altogether 
oblivious of that fact, Alfred ?” 

“Tf you choose to do so it is your own business, and no reason 
why I should. I have friends who will receive me, and I shall go 
to them.” 

“Would they not extend a helping hand to us both ?” 
“No,” he said doggedly. 

“They cannot love you as I do,” she pleaded. 

“T cannot help that ; I shall go to them.” 

“T give you all I have.” 


“T want more than you give me now,” he answered, “and if 
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you don’t give it me, I shall not stay here. You had better go to 
London to-morrow, and look for some money. My uncle will let 
you have some, if you are persistent.” 

“T think I will go to day,” she said, with an odd tone in her 
voice. “I should be in time for the twelve o’clock train.” 

“ You will go to-morrow,” he replied decisively. 

“Very well, my love,” and she winked quickly to herself. “I 
will go to-morrow.” 

“Unless you bring back some money, I shall not stay here any 
longer. You must clearly understand that, Anne. I am tired of 
this business,” he said, in his hard determined voice. 

“It’s not worse for you than it is for me, Alfred. I can bear it 
with you; cannot you bear it with me?” 

He looked at her, at her black dress, her white handkerchief, at 
the poverty-stricken age of which she seemed to be the symbol, 
and he shuddered perceptibly as he turned away and answered, 
“No I cannot, and I want to go.” 

“Alfred!” she said, with a cry of pain, and going over to his 

‘side she put her hand on his arm ; but he shook her off, and went 
a step farther away. ‘“ Why do you recoil from me,” she asked ; 
“am I so distasteful to you?” but he only shuddered again, and 
looked at her with almost terror in his eyes, as though he dumbly 
loathed her. 

“ Have I forfeited your love, Alfred ?” she asked humbly. 

“T dislike being touched.” 

“You will break my heart,” she cried, with a dry sob in her 
throat; “my dear one,” she went on, “I have given you all I 
possess, I have braved everything for you. Has all your love for 
me gone?” 

“T don’t want to talk sentiment,” he said, drawing back still a 
little farther from her as though he shrank from being within her 
reach. 

“Do you remember that night when we walked along the road 
by the fir trees, and you told me you would always love me and 
take care of me? What have I done to make you change? I 
never cease thinking of you day or night, but it is months since 
you gave me a loving word. What have I done to change 
you so?” 

He looked down at her; for a moment there was an expression 
of hatred on his face. 

“ You are old, and I am young.” 

“My heart is young,” she said piteously. Still he was merciless. 
' “Tt is your face I see,” he said, “ not your heart.” 

She let her hands fall by her side. “I cannot bear it any more,” 
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she said quickly ; “ perhaps we had better separate ; these constant 
scenes will kill me; you must permit me to retire, I cannot bear 
any more,” and she walked slowly away into the little drawing- 
room, and shut the door. She went up to the glass, and looked 
at her own face, long and sadly; she put her wrists together, 
and looked at them hopelessly. 

“Qh, I am old,” she cried, with a shiver, “Iam old;” and she 
sat down on the gaunt chair by the fireplace, still and silent, till 
cold and misery numbed her, and all things were alike. 

Presently, she heard Alfred Wimple’s footsteps; he had left the 
dining room, and seemed to be going towards the front door, she 
raised her head and listened. He hesitated, turned back, and 
entered the drawing-room. He stood for a moment on the thres- 
hold and looked round the little room, at the hard old-fashioned 
sofa, at the corner cupboard with the pot-pourri on it, the jingling 
piano, the chair on which she sat. He remembered the day of his 
interview with Florence, and afterwards with Aunt Anne, and he 
looked at the latter now half doubtfully. She did not move an 
inch as he entered, or raise her eyes. 

“Anne!” ‘There was no answer. She turned a little more 
directly away from him. “Anne,” he said, “we had better make 
it up. It is no good quarrelling.” 

“You were very cruel to me, Alfred,” she said, with gentle 
indignation, “you forgot everything that was due to me, you 
frequently do,” 

“T cannot always be remembering what is due to you, Anne. 
It irritates me.” 

“ But you cut me to the quick. I feel dubious sometimes as to 
whether you have any affection at all for me.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” he said, with an effort that was rather 
obvious, “ and don’t let us quarrel ; I dislike poverty, it makes me 
cross.” 

“T can understand that,” she said, “ but I cannot your being 
cruel to me.” 

“T didn’t mean to be cruel,” he answered; “we had better 
forget it.” She stood up and faced him timidly, but with a slight 
flush on her face. 

“You said I was old, you taunted me with it, you often taunt 
me,” she said indignantly. 

“Well, but I knew it before we were married.” 

“Yes, you knew it before we were married,” she repeated. 

“Then I couldn’t have minded it so much, could I?” he said 
with a softer tone in his voice, though it grated still. 

“No, my love,” and she tried to smile, but it was a sad attempt. 
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“Well, is it all right?” he asked. ‘We won’t quarrel any 
more.” 

“Yes, my love, it is all right, ” she said lovingly, and half doubt- 
fully she put up her face to his. 

Involuntarily he drew back again, but he recovered in an instant 
and forced himself to stoop and kiss her forehead. 

“There,” he said, “ it’s all right. ‘To-morrow you shall go to 
London, and we will be more sensible in future.” He touched her 
hand and went out into the garden. When she had watched him 
out of sight, she sat down once more on the chair by the fire. 

“Tam old,” she cried, “I am old, I am old,” and with a quick 
movement of fear she hid her thin hands out of sight. “I 
cannot bear it—I am old.” 


Cuarter XVIII. 


Berort nine the next morning, Aunt Anne was ready to set out 
on her journey to London. Mrs. Burnett’s governess cart was at 
the gate with Lucas the gardener in it, to drive her to the station. 
Alfred Wimple looked on at her preparations to go with an 
anxiety that was almost eagerness, and stealthily the old lady 
watched his every look and movement. 

“ Jane can prepare the dinner after my return. I shall bring 
back some little dainty with me, hoping that it may tempt you, 
my love.” 

“TI am very tired of the food we have had lately,” he said 
ungraciously. ‘ What train are you coming back by?” 

“That will depend on my occupations in town,” she answered, 
after a moment’s consideration. 

“T will go to the station at half-past six. You can leave 
Waterloo at 5.15.” Aunt Anne winked slowly. 

“T will try to come by an eaflier train, my love, if you will be 
there to relieve me of the packages with which I hope to be 
burdened.” 


“No. Come by the 5.15,” he said decisively, “I have some 
letters to write.” 

“Very well, my love,” she answered, with tender courtesy. “It 
is always a pleasure to study your wishes even in trifles. Would 
you assist me with my cloak, dear Alfred.” 

“Tt isn’t cold, and you have your shawl. What are you taking 
this heavy cloak for ?” 

“T have my reasons.” He understood perfectly. He felt a 
gleam of almost fiendish triumph as one by one she divested herself 
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of her belongings to buy him food and comfort. As she was going 
out of the doorway an idea seemed to strike him. 

“ Anne,” he said, “‘ remember it is no good bringing back a few 
shillings, you must bring back a few pounds at least.” 

“Have you any anxieties, any payment it is imperative that 
you should make ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a little smile to himself, as if an idea 
had been suggested to him. 

“T will do all I can, more for your sake than my own, dear 
Alfred,” and she turned to go. They were in the drawing-room. 

She hesitated for a moment by the door. “My love,” she said 
going up to him doubtfully, “ will you kiss me? you will never know 
how much I love you—you are all I have in the world.” The 
cashmere shawl clung to her and the heavy cloak swung back from 
her arms as she put them up round his neck and kissed him, first 
on one side of his face and then on the other, but even as she did 
so, and though for once he strove to hide it, she felt that inwardly 
he was shrinking. 

“T will be back by half-past six,” she said, with a hopeless tone in 
her voice, and slowly letting go her hold she went out of the house. 

On her way to the cart she stopped for a moment to look at a 
pile of faggots that were stacked ina partly- -concealed corner 
inside the garden gate. 

“Jane,” she said, “I think there have been some depredations 
among the wood lately,” 

“Tsaw two lads stealing a bit the other morning,” Jane answered, 

“We must take steps to prevent it occurring again.” 

“There’s plenty of wood too about here,” said Jane ; “I don’t 
see why they should take ours; but I think they were tramps and 
wanted to make a fire. I thought I’d speak to the policeman— 
but I couldn’t catch him when he went by on his beat last night.” 

“T should like to speak to him myself; at what time does 
he pass?” 

“Well, he is generally pretty punctual at about half-past eight.” 

“Tf you see him this evening you can tell me,” and she got into 
the governess cart. “ Jane, I forgot to say that your master and I 
will dine at half-past seven. Ishall probably bring back a chicken.” 
She said the last words almost recklessly as she set off to the station. 

She looked back towards the Cottage, but though Alfred Wimple 
had strolled down to the gate after she had left it, his face was 
turned towards Liphook. There was something almost fierce in 
her voice as she spoke to the gardener who was driving. 


“The pony seems inclined to procrastinate: you had better 
chastise him,” 
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“They have spoilt him up at the house,” said Lucas, “ till he 
won’t go nohow unless he gets a bit of the whip.” 

“He goes very well with me,” she snapped. 

“He knows your hand most likely, they do get to know hands.” 

She made no answer but looked at the holes of the sand martens 
in the cutting on one side of the road ; they always fascinated her— 
and at the bell heather which was just beginning to show a faint 
tinge of colour. “ He’s a bad ’un to shy, he is,” Lucas went on, 
“and he’s not particular what it’s at, wheelbarrows, and umbrellas, 
and perambulators, and covered carts, and tramps—he don’t like 
tramps he don’t—and bicycles and children if there’s a few of ’em 
together, and bits of paper on the road—he’s ready to be afraid of 
anything. There’s Tom Mitchell coming along with the letters— 
would you like to stop?” 

“T donot expect any, but I may as well put the question to him,” 
the old lady said very distantly, for she was of opinion that Lucas 
talked too much for his station, But he was not to be abashed 
easily. 

“Them beeches is coming on,” he said. Aunt Anne looked up 
but made no answer. “ Everything is so late this year on account 
of the cold. ‘Tom have you got any letters for Mrs. Wimple at 
the Cottage?” 

“'There’s one I know, with a foreign postmark ;” the man stopped 
and took a packet out of the leather wallet by his side. 

Aunt Anne, leaning over the cart saw, as he pulled out the letter 
with the French stamps on it for her, that there was another 
beneath directed in an illiterate-looking hand to ‘A. Wimple, Esq., 
and that it had the Liphook postmark. Her eyes flashed, she 
could hardly make her voice steady as she said. 

“T see you have one there for Mr. Wimple, you will find him at 
the Cottage.” Then she droveon. She looked at her own letter a 
little bewildered. “It is not from Walter or Florence,” she said, 
“yet I know the handwriting,” and gazed vacantly at the hedges 
again, while Peter the pony, urged by arguments from the whip, 
went on more swiftly towards the station. Lucas’ remarks fell 
unheeded on her ears. Something was tightening round her heart 
that made her cheeks burn with a fire they had not felt for long 
years past. 

“T think we'll have more rain, them clouds over there seem like 
it,” the man said, wondering why she was so silent, for she generally 
liked a chat with him. “ Maybe she wanted to drive him herself,” 
he thought ; “I forgot to offer her the reins, andit’sno good chang- 
ing now we are so near the station. The train’s signalled,” he said 

as they pulled up ; “ but you are in plenty of time.” 
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“T calculated that I should have sufficient,” she answered. 

“Would you like me to meet you this afternoon? I will, if you 
tell me what train you are coming down by.” She was silent for 
a minute, then suddenly she seemed to find courage. 

“T shall leave London by the 4.30 train,” she said. “It is due 
at Witley at twenty minutes to six, and I shall expect to find you 
there.” She walked into the station with almost a hunted look. 

She managed to get into an empty carriage, shut the door and 
stood up by the window, winking sternly at the passengers who in 
passing hesitated whether or not to enter. As the train moved off 
she shut the window and sitting down with a sigh stared out at the 
fir woods, and the picturesque Surrey cottages. She did not see 
them, she saw nothing and heard nothing but the rattle of the train 
that gradually shaped itself into the word Liphook—Liphook— 
Liphook—till she was maddened. “It might have been someone 
writing to importune him for money,” she said, thinking of the 
letter. But if the difficulty at Liphook were only debt she felt 
certain that Alfred Wimple would not have spared her the annoy- 
ance of knowing it. It was a mystery of which her indomitable 
pride refused her the suggestion of one solution, which yet seemed 
gradually and from without to be getting burnt upon her brain. 
A despair that was half dread was taking possession of her. A 
desperate knowledge was bearing down upon her, that the only 
chance she had of keeping the man to whom she had bound herself 
was by giving him money. He was evidently at his wits’ end for 
it, and had no resource of his own, and whatever was the attraction 
at Liphook it did not seem to include money. Her one chance was 
to give it him, and to let him see that she would not fail to give it 
him, then perhaps he would stay with her. She stretched out her 
arms for a moment as if she were drowning, and trying to save 
herself by holding on to him, but she stretched them only into 
space, and clutched nothing. “Perhaps he thinks because I am 
old I cannot love properly. Oh, my dear one, if you would only 
speak to me out of your heart, or if you could only look into my 
heart—for that is not old, it is young. Age makes no difference 
if he did but know it, I feel the same as when I was twenty, and 
we walked between the chestnuts to the farm. It is only the 
years that have marked me.” And then anger and pride chased 
away her misery and tenderness. “I will have it settled,” she 
said, “I will know what it means; and if he has not treated me 
properly, he shall be called to account. If Walter and Florence 
were only in England I should not be in this sad dilemma.” The 
mention of their names made her remember the letter in her 
pocket. She pulled it out and opened it; it was the one Mrs, 
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North had written from Marseille. At another time she would 
have liked the congratulations, or have been indignant at the 
divorce. Now she passed the news by with little more than a 
scornful wink. “It is most presumptuous of her to have written 
to me, she has taken a great liberty, she has committed a solecism,” 
she said, almost mechanically. As she put the letter back into 
her pocket her hand touched something she did not remember to 
have placed there. She looked puzzled for a moment, then drew 
it out. It was a little necktie of Alfred Wimple’s, blue with white 
spots on it. She understood—it was soiled and frayed; she had 
put it into her pocket to mend. She looked at it wonderingly for 
a moment, then kissed it with a vehemence that was almost passion. 

“ He thinks I cannot love,” she said; “I am convinced that is it. 
If he did but know—if he did but know.” 

The servant who opened the door at Portman Square instantly 
recognised her, and was disposed to treat her with more 
respect than on a former occasion. 

“Mr. Boughton is not here, ma’am,” he said, in answer to her 
inquiry. 

“Would you give me the address of his office?” 

“T can give you the address, but he is away in Scotland, and not 
expected back for another fortnight.” Aunt Anne stood dumb- 
founded for a moment, then slowly she looked up at the servant 
with a little smile that had its effect. 

“Tt is very unfortunate,” she said, “my business with him is 
most pressing. Have you good accounts of Sir William?” 

“Sir William is back,ma’am. He returned last week, but he is 
confined to his room with another attack.” 

“ Does he keep his bed ?” 

“Well, he is sitting by the fire just now, ma’am, writing some 
letters.” In a moment Aunt Anne had whisked into the house ; 
she felt quite exhilarated. 

“Be good enough to take my name to him, and ask if ho is 
sufficiently well to see his cousin, Mrs.—Mrs. Baines,” she 
hesitated over the last word—“ say that I am extremely solicitous 
to have a few minutes’ conversation with him.” 

“T am afraid he won’t be able to see you,’—the servant began. 

“Have the goodness to take up my name.” 

“Tam afraid,”’—the servant began again. 

“And say I wish to see him on a matter of great importance,” 
she went on imperiously, not heeding the interruption. She 
walked towards the dining-room door, as if she had a right to the 
entire house, but suddenly turned round, 

“T feel certain Sir William will see me,” she said, “and I will 
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follow you upstairs.” Helplessly the servant obeyed her, and 
unfalteringly the soft footsteps pattered after him up to the 
second floor, There he entered the front bedroom, while she 
remained on the landing. 

“Mrs, Baines wishes to know if she can speak to you, sir,” she 
heard him say. 

“Tell her I am too ill to seo anyone,” a thin distinct voice 
answered. 

“She says it is a matter of extreme importance, sir.” 

“Tam writing letters and don’t wish to be disturbed ; bring my 
chicken-broth in twenty minutes.” 

But a moment later, and Aunt Anne had whisked also into the 
room, passing the servant who was leaving it. 

“William,” she said, “you must not refuse to let me see you 
once again. I cannot believe that you are too ill to shake hands 
with your cousin Anne.” As she spoke she looked round the 
room, and took in all its details at a glance. It had three windows, 
a writing table and bookcase between them, a big four-post 
bedstead with dark hangings facing them. To the left was a 
tall wardrobe of rosewood that had no looking-glass let into its 
panelled doors. By the fireplace was a roomy easy chair in which 
sat Sir William Rammage. He was dressed in a puce woollen 
dressing gown, and half rolled up in a coloured blanket. By his 
side was an invalid table with writing materials on it, and a flap 
at the side that stretched over his knees. In the large fireplace 
blazed a cheerful fire, and on the other side of the fireplace, and 
facing Sir William, there was a second easy chair. He himself 
appeared to be a tall man, thin, nervous and irritable. His 
manner was cold and disagreeable, but it conveyed a sense of 
loneliness, a remembrance of long cheerless years that in a manner 
excused it. He looked like a man who had probably deserved 
respect, but had made few friendships. He was not nearly as old 
as he seemed at the first glance: illness, aud work, and lack of 
human interests, had aged him more than actual years. 

“ How do you do?” he said drily. 

“T have been so grieved to hear of your illness, William. I 
hope you received my letters, I wrote three or four times to tender 
you my sympathy.” She looked at the servant in a manner that 
said, “ Go away,” and he went, carefully shutting the door. 

“T am not well enough to receive visitors,” Sir William said in 
the same dry voice. 

“My dear William, you must let me stay with you five minutes, 
I will not intrude longer on your privacy,” and she seated herself 
in the chair facing him, 
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“Tf what you have to say is of a business nature, I am not well 
enough to enter upon it now.” 

“ Did you derive benefit from your stay at Cannes—you were 
constantly in my thoughts.” 

“Thank you, thank you.” 

“T fear you have had to abandon many of your city occupations,” 
she went on in a sympathetic voice, “it must be a great regret to 
the Corporation. I was speaking of your mayoralty some months 
ago to Mr. Fisher the editor of The Centre.” Aunt Anne was 
talking to gain time. Her throat was choking, her mouth twitched 
with restrained excitement. 

“Where did you meet him?” Sir William asked in a judicial 
manner, tapping the arm of his chair with his thin fingers. 

“T met him at Walter Hibbert’s.” 

He was silent and seemed to be waiting for her to go. Fora few 
moments she could not gather courage to speak again. He looked 
up at her. 

“T am much obliged for this visit,’ he said coldly, “but I 
cannot ask you to prolong it——” 

“William,” she said, “I came to see you on a matter of neces- 
sity, I would not have intruded had it been otherwise. On the 
occasion of my last visit Isaw Mr. Boughton, but I understand 
that he is now away.” 

“ He will be back in two or three weeks, you will then be able 
to see him.” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then went on doubtfully, “I 
have been deeply touched at your kindness.” 

“Yes?” he said enquiringly. 

“That it has been the greatest help to me, I need hardly say ; 
but I have had so many expenses this winter, it was inadequate 
to meet them all.” 

“T don’t quite understand?” He was becoming interested. 

“There are three or four weeks yet before the next quarter is 
due. I am staying in a country house and the expenses I have 
to meet——” 

‘What country house ?” 

“Walter and Florence Hibbert’s. It is a cottage most charm- 
ingly situated in Surrey.” 

“T suppose it costs you nothing to stay there ?” 

“They have been most kind. But they are now abroad, and 
naturally I have appearances to maintain, and the necessities of 
the table to provide.” 

“For whom? Only for yourself I suppose? You have not a 
large establishment.” His thin fingers wandered beneath the 
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papers on the table asif they were seeking for something. They 
found it, and drew it a little forward. Aunt Anne, following the 
movement with her eyes, saw the corner of a cheque book peep out 
from beneath the blotting paper. “ You have not a dozen servants ?” 
he asked ironically. 

“ Thave only one servant,” she said, getting a little agitated. 

“ And yourself?” 

“And someone who is with me,” she said. 

“And doesn’t the someone who is with you keep you,—or do you 
keep her?” and he pushed back the cheque book. Aunt Anne 
was silent for a moment. “I suppose it doesn’t cost you anything 
to live. What do you want money for?” He put his hands on the 
arms of his chair and looked at her. 

“William,” she said, “I cannot discuss all my expenditure, or 
enter into every detail of my household,” and there was as much 
pride in her tone as she dared put into it. ‘I came to ask you if 
you would have the great kindness to advance the quarter’s allow- 
ance you are so kind as to give me. It will be due J 

“Quarter’s allowance I give you? I don’t understand. I told 
you some time ago that I was not in the habit of giving away 
money. I believe you had some of your own when you started in 
life, and if you made away with it that is your own business.” 

“But William, I am speaking of the hundred a year you have 
allowed me lately through Mr. Boughton.” 

He was fairly roused now, and turned his face full upon her. 
There were cruel pitiless lines upon it, though she fought against 
them bravely. 

“T have allowed you no hundred a year,” he said angrily, “ and 
I intend to allow you none. Do you mean to tell me that Boughton 
has paid you a hundred a year on my account ?” 

“T understood so,” Aunt Anne gasped, shaking with fright. 

“T suppose he had some reason for it. If he has done it out of 
his own money, it is his own business. If he has done it out of 
mine, I shall have a reckoning up with him, and probably you 
will have one too.” 

“But William, have you been under the impression that I was 
left to starve ? ” 

“JT was under no impression at all concerning you. Once for 
all, Anne, you must understand that it is not my intention to give 
away the money for which I have worked to people who have been 

dle.” 

“T have not been idle,” she said, “and you forget that I am 
your cousin, that our mothers——” 

“T know all that,” he said interrupting her, “your people and 
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you had your own way to make in life, and so had I and my 
people.” 

“ But if you do not help me——” she burst out, for she could 
bear it no longer— “ if you do not help me, I shall starve.” 

“T really don’t see what claim you have upon me.” 

“JT am your cousin and I am old, and I shall starve,” she re- 
peated. “ I must have money to-day. IfI don’t take back money 
this afternoon my heart will break.” Again his fingers went for 
a moment in the direction of the cheque book and tantalized her. 
She stood up and looked at him entreatingly. “I am not speaking 
only for myself,” she pleaded, “but for another——” and she 
broke down. 

“ For whom else are you speaking then ?” he asked, withdrawing 
his fingers, 

“For one who is very dear to me, and who will starve too unless 
you help us. William, I entreat you to remember——” 

“But who is this pauper you are helping, and why should I 
help her too?” 

“Tt isnot a pauper,” she said indignantly. “It is some one who 
is dearer than all the world to me, and once more I entreat you to 
help us.” 

“Well, but who is it ?—is it a child?” 

“No,” she answered in a low voice full of infinite tenderness, 
and she clasped her hands, and let her chin fall on her breast. 

“ Who is it?” 

“Tt is my husband,” and almost a sob broke from her. 

“Your husband? I thought he was dead.” 

“Mr. Baines is dead, long ago ; but—I have married again.” 

“ Married again!” he repeated, as if he could hardly believe his 
ears. 

“Yes, married again, and that is why I implore you to help me, 
so that I may give the young tender life that is joined to mine 
the comforts that are necessary,to him,” she said with supplicating 
misery. 

“Do you mean to say,” and he looked at her as if he thought 
she was mad, “that some young man has married you.” 

“Yes,” she answered, in a low voice, “ we have been married 
nearly six months.” 

“And has he got any money, or does he do anything for a 
living ?” 

“He is a most brilliant writer, and has given the greatest satis- 
faction to Mr. Fisher; but he has been ill, and he requires country 
air,and nourishment, and luxuries, and I implore you to help me to 
preserve this young and beautiful life that has been confided to me.” 
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“Ts he a cripple or mad ?” 
She looked up in astonishment. 

“He is a fine, tall young man,” she said, with proud indigna- 
tion; “I should not have married a cripple, William, and I have 
already told you that he is a writer on The Centre, though he 
is not able at present to do his own talents justice.” 

“So you have to keep him?” 

“He kept me when he had money; he gave me himself, and all 
he possessed in the world.” 

“What did he marry you for?” Sir William asked, gazing at 
her in wonder and almost clutching the arms of his chair. 

“He married me——” her voice trembled and she drooped her 
head again—“ he married me because—he loved me.” 

“Loved you! What should he love you for?” 

“William, do you wish to insult me? I do not see why he 
should not love me, or why he should pretend to do soif he did not.” 

“And I suppose you love him?” he said, pulling the blanket 
farther up over his knees, and speaking in a scornful, incredulous 

voice. 

“ Yes, William, I do—I love him more than all the world—and 
unless you will help me so that I may give him those things that 
he requires and make our little home worthy of his residence in 
it, you will break my heart. You will kill him, and you will break 
my heart,” she repeated passionately. “I will conceal nothing 
from you, we are starving, we have not got a pound in the world. 
We have not even food to eat. He is young and requires plenty 
of nourishment, he is not strong and wants luxuries.” 

“ And you want me to pay for them.” 

But she did not seem to hear him and swept on— 

“He must have them or he will die. We have spent every 
penny we had, I have even borrowed money on my possessions. 
I can conceal things from strangers, but you and I belong to 
the same family, and what I say to you I know is sacred—we are 
starving, William, we are starving, and I implore you to help me. 
He says he cannot stay unless 1 take back money—that he will 
go and leave me.” Something seemed to gather in her throat, 
there was a ring of fright and despair in her voice as she said the 
last words, ‘‘ He will leave me, and it will break my heart, for 
he is all the world to me. It will break my heart if he goes, and 
unless I take back money he will leave me.” 

“ And let you starve by yourself—a nice man to marry!” 

“ William,” she said, “he must remember what is due to 
himself. He cannot stay if he has not even food to eat.” 

“And pray who is this gentleman? ” 
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“T have told you that he is a brilliant writer.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“T don’t think I am justified in telling you—he does not wish 
ovr marriage to be known.” 

“T can quite understand that,” Sir William answered ironically. 
**})id he tell you to come to me for money ?” 

“Yes, he told me to do so,” she said tragically, “ he knew your 
good heart. ‘ 

‘‘Knew my good heart, did he?” There was a deadly pallor 
spreading over Sir William’s face that frightened her. For a 
moment his lips moved without making a sound, then he re- 
covered his voice—* Tell me his name, what is it?” 

“ William ” she began. 

“ What is it?” he cried, and his breath came short and quick. 

She was too scared to demur any longer. 

“Tt is Alfred Wimple,” and her heart stood still. 

He gazed at her for a moment in silence. 

“ Wimple,” he said, “what, Boughton’s nephew? That skunk 
he had to turn out of his office?” 

“He is Mr. Boughton’s nephew; and he left his uncle’s office 
because the duties were too arduous for his health.” 

“He left his uncle’s office because he was kicked out of it. Do 
you mean to tell me that you have married him—a man ‘who 
never did a day’s work in his life or payed a bill that he owed; 
and as for writing, I don’t believe one word of it. It’s not a 
month ago that his uncle told me of some old woman, his landlady 
forsooth, who had been to him with a long bill 

“It was for his professional chambers. A man in his position 
requires them.” 

“Yes, and he’d been sponging on the woman’s mother, too, 
in the country. Were you with him?” 

“No, William, I was not,” and suddenly a load was lifted from 
Aunt Anne’s heart. The mystery of Liphook appeared to be 
solved, and Alfred Wimple’s account of his debts to be verified. 
A world of tenderness rushed back into her heart and gave her 
strength and courage to fight her battle to the end. ‘No I was 
not with him,” she repeated, and as she looked up a.smile, a look 
of almost happiness was on her face, that made her cousin more 
wonderstruck than ever. “He required country air to invigorate 
him, and our means would not admit of 

“Boughton has been allowing you a hundred a year,” said 
Sir William, “and this Wimple has married you,” he went on, 
a light seeming to break upon him. “I am beginning to under- 
stand it. I presume he knows that you are my cousin.” 
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“Yes, I told him that you were—he spoke of you with 
admiration,” Aunt Anne added, always more anxious to say 
something gratifying to her listener than to be strictly veracious. 

“T have no doubt he did. Pray when did this fine love-making 
begin?” Sir William asked scornfully. 

“Nearly a year ago,” Aunt Anne answered in a faltering voice, 
for she was almost beaten in spite of the relief that had been 
given her a minute or two ago. 

“And when did Boughton begin to allow you this hundred 
a year?” 

“ About the time of my marriage.” 

“T perfectly understand. I'll tell you the reason of your 
marriage and of his love for you in a moment.” With an effort 
he stretched out his hand and touched the bell. ‘ Charles,” he 
said when the servant entered, “unlock my safe.” 

The man pulled back a curtain that had been drawn over a 
recess and disclosed an iron door. “On the top of the shelf 
to the left you will see a blue envelope labelled ‘last will and 
testament.’ Give it to me,” Sir William said. 

A scared look broke over Aunt Anne’s face. 

“Lock the safe and go—no, stop—give me some brandy first.” 

The servant poured a little into a glass from a bottle which 
stood on the writing-table between the windows. The old man’s 
hand shook while he took it. Aunt Anne, looking at him like 
a culprit waiting for punishment, noticed a blackness round his 
mouth and that the lines on his face were rigid. 

“Shall I bring you some chicken-broth, Sir William?” the 
servant asked. 

“When I ring. Go.” Then he turned to Aunt Anne. “Now 
I will tell you why this young man loved you.” He said the last 
words with an almost fiendish chuckle. ‘ He loved you because, 
being a clerk in his uncle’s office, the office from which he had to 
be kicked, he probably knew—in fact, I am certain that he knew, 
for he came to ask me your Christian name when the instructions 
were being given—that I had provided for you in my will. I 
do not choose to pauperise people while I live, but I considered 
it my duty to leave some portion of my weaith to my relations, 
no matter how small a claim they had upon me. He knew 
that you would get a fourth share of my money—probably he 
reckoned it up and calculated that it would amount to a good 
many thousand pounds, so he and Boughton concocted a scheme 
to get hold of it together.” 

“ Mr. Boughton knew nothing of our marriage.” 

“T tell you it was alla scheme. What should Boughton allow 
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you a hundred a year for?” He was grasping the will while he 
spoke. 
7 He knew nothing about it, William, neither did Alfred.” 

“ Well, we'll put his disinterestedness to the test,” and he tried 
to tear the will in half, but his fingers were too weak. 

“Oh no,” she cried, “ no, no.” 

“Do you suppose a young man would marry an old woman 
like you for any reason but gain? That you should have been 
such a fool—and for that unwholesome-looking cur, with his long, 
rickety legs and red hair, why he looks like a stale prawn,” the 
old man said derisively, and made another effort to tear the will. 

“T cannot bear it—William, I implore you,” and she clasped 
her hands with terror. 

He leant forward with an effort and put the will on the fire. 

“Oh no, no,” she cried again and kneeling down almost 
snatched it from the flames. 

He took up the poker between his two white hands and held 
the paper down with it. 

“Tt is cruel—cruel——” she began as she watched it disappear 
from her sight. 

“T think I have made the case clear,” he said, “ and that you 
will see there is nothing to be gained by staying. My money was 
not made to benefit Mr. Alfred Wimple. I shall make another will, 
and it will not contain your name.” He rang the bell again. 

“You have treated me cruelly —cruelly—but heaven will 
frustrate you yet.” Anguish and dignity were strangely blended 
in her voice, but she hesitated a moment, and it seemed as if 
the latter had gained the victory, when she went on: “You and 
I will probably never meet again, William; you have insulted 
me shamefully, and you will remember it when it is too late to 
ask my forgiveness. You have insulted me, and treated me 
heartlessly, yet it was beside us when we were children that our 
mothers——” The servant entered with a cup of chicken-broth. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Alfred Wimple,” Sir William said politely. 
‘* Charles, show Mrs. Wimple downstairs.” 

The man was bewildered at the strange name, sat looked at 
Aunt Anne doubtfully. Sir William clutched at the arms of his 
chair again and his head sank back upon the pillow. 

“ William——” she began. 

“Go,” he said hoarsely. For a anne she hesitated, a red 
spot had burnt itself on her cheek, and slowly she followed the 
servant down the stairs, 








